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Our Dumb Animals 


A real friend to the horse will not design, manufacture, sell or buy a 


common trough fountain, for use on a public highway 


Read the claims made for the JENKS FOUNTAINS: 

First: Anti-Germ Individual Cups, that will prevent the spreading of 
glanders and mouth diseases. 

Seconp: Horses may drink without unchecking and no doubt get more 
drinks on that account. 

Tuirp: Poles go underneath the bowl, allowing a pair of horses to drink 
at the same time in a most comfortable manner. 

Fourtu: Children cannot play in the water; which is a very important 
consideration, both for children and horses. 

Firtu: Street dust is immediately carried away, giving every horse clean 
water to drink. 

Sixtu: Strong enough to withstand the blows of heavily loaded trucks, 
caused by careless drivers. A veritable ROCK OF GIBRALTAR. 
SevENTH: A true friend to the horse; doing the work as it should be 

done, year in and year out. 

State and City officials seem to have little time to give thought to such 
matters; and if kindly disposed persons continue to install fountains that 
do not measure up to the above standards a day of reckoning will 
come, or in other words, they will defeat the very object they wish 


to promote. 


H. F. Jenks Co., Inc., 


PAWTUCKET, 


THE IROQUOIS BRAND 
OF MOCCASINS 


The most enjoyable footwear for the house 
or for roughing it that can be put on the feet, 
combining neatness with durability. Iroquois 
Moccasins are thoroughly reliable for the most 
severe conditions of wear, enabling us to 
guarantee every pair produced. 

These Moccasins are made in fifteen styles 
and in sizes for Men, Women, Boys, Misses, 
Youths, Children and Infants. 

If your local dealer does not handle these 
goods write for illustrated catalogue and price 
list to the manufacturers. Make your selec- 
tion, mail amount required, and receive goods 
by parcel post at any address in the United 
States or Canada. 


MOHAWK MOCCASIN COMPANY 
Brockton, Mass. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


“Choisa” Ceylon Tea 


Pure - Rich - Fragrant 


Packed in Parchment- 
lined One-pound and 
Half-pound Canisters. 


1 lb. Canisters, 60 cts. 
% Ib. Canisters, 35 cts. 


{ 


We invite comparison 
eae with other Teas of the same 
higher price. 

S. S. PIERCE CO. 
Boston Brookline 


Everything in 
WOOD and WOODWORK 
for Architects and Builders 


LUMBER, SHINGLES, STAIRS, 
COLUMNS, FLOORS, MOULDINGS, 
CASE WORK, DOORS, ETC. 
STEARNS’ CYPRESS GUTTERS 


Send for Catalogue Number Six and Price 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co. 


1 SUDBURY COURT, 166 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 
MAIN OFFICE, NEPONSET 


A. M. BULLARD A. K. 
A. B. GILMORE W.T. 


CYRUS BREWER & CO. 
INSURANCE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


44 Kilby Street, Boston 


Telephones, Main 6090, 6091, 6092 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY 


selling the 


Roberts Lightning Mixer 


because every housekeeper who sees 
it in operation immediately wants 
one. It is the easiest working and 
most satisfactory housekeeping requi- 
site on the market. Any child can 
operate it with perfect success. 

Agents who apply early will secure 
the best territory. Send soc. for 
sample Mixer sent by prepaid ex- 
press; or send postal card for further 
information, but act now as every 
day counts. Beware of imitation 
Mixers which will not give satis- 
faction. 


DORSEY MFG. COMPANY 
78 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
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A Missouri Heronry 


=4.UT few persons have the least 

#: idea that the snowy heron ever 
existed in the middle states. 
And even the majority of faith- 
ful, scientific reports fail to 
reveal a single roost now exist- 

“" ing in these states. 

Yet today there is a heronry that, speaking by 
the map, is only fifty miles from the Mississippi 
River in Missouri, just two miles east of Little 
Black River, in what is commonly known as the 
Little Black Overflow. There, in the swamp 
lands of Ripley county, will be found the birds, 
nesting and exhibiting their wonderful aigrettes 
to the eyes of mother nature, the last of the 
survivors in Missouri. 

Milady pays little attention to the blood 
slaughter that crowns her adornment with these 
exquisite plumes. Vaguely she may recall an 
allusion to some story about the difficulties 
surrounding its acquirement. She only knows 
that it will soon be next to impossible to obtain 
them; in her mind alligators, water moccasins 
and dank undergrowth are the associates of the 
snowy feathers. And an idea persists in her 
mind that the law has somehow interfered with 
her desires. Should, however, anyone tell her 
that once these birds had been distributed 
throughout the Middle West, and that Missouri 
was their last stand there, she would flout the 
statement as improbable. 

At one time this small heronry, now numbering 
a few hundred inmates, was of considerable 
importance. There is an interesting narrative 
connected with the efforts of the egrets to remain. 
It is associated with man’s greed for money, and 
the survival of woman’s innate love for finery. 

For many years, in these cypress and water-oak 
swamps, it seemed certain that nothing would 
happen to molest their summer home. The 
birds having but few natural enemies, throve 
undisturbed. They were too alert for the 
four-footed prowlers of the swamp, and the 
pirates of the air seldom made a dash into their 
midst. The gloomy sodden surroundings, and 


Readers will recall the article in February Our Dumb 
Animals on “Feeding Quail in Winter,"’ by Mr. Thompson, 
who is a deputy game commissioner residing in Doniphan, 
Missouri. He has made a study of the life history of bob- 
white which, under the title, ‘‘The Tale of a Quail,” will be 
published in this magazine beginning next month. 


By J. B. THOMPSON 

the very air of the miasmic swamps appeared 
purified and brightened with the glistening sheen 
of their immaculate bodies. 

The inhabitants of the overflow observed 
the queer birds with indifference. They were 
of no use to them. Their presence was merely 
a continuous exhibition of the gorgeousness of 
bird life. Then, to disturb the serenity of the 
swamps, came the plume hunters—game law 
violators driven from the sunken lands to new 
unguarded fields. 

During their first spring’s stay, they hap- 
pened to note the return of the egrets to their 
summer abiding place. It was an interesting 
sight to them, an easy solution of the problem 
of existence in warm spells without slaving toil 
at the near-by sawmills. A few weeks in the 
swamps, where egrets were in such unparalleled 
numbers, would earn them sufficient money to 
tide them over until trapping could be resumed. 
Birds were already scarce in their former stamp- 
ing grounds. The price of plumes had attained 
the highest mark. 

The slaughter began at the time of the egret’s 
existence when it was of greatest service to man, 
the nesting time, when the aigrette plume is in 
all its glory. The scenes of butchery were 
glaringly distressing, the red water of the swamps 
reeking with the stench of their decaying bodies. 
It required a strong stomach to venture into 
their haunts. 

At the start the birds were woefully helpless. 
They had little fear of man, and fell an easy prey 
to the plume hunters. 

First, small-bore shotguns were used, then 
ones that handled heavier charges; and, finally, 
as the birds became more wary even on their 
nests, high-power rifles were brought into play. 

Plume hunters boasted of earning forty and 
fifty dollars a day, some even more. The 
natives, learning of this facile road to wealth, 
stopped field work, took down their guns from 
their supporting pegs, and assisted in the car- 
nage. With this element persisting from year 
to year in their plume hunts, the roosts became 
deserted. 

At last came the time when the egrets were 
seen no more; and it was believed that their 
extermination was complete. 

Two years passed. 


The plume hunter had departed for fresh 
grounds, the available timber was logged off, and 
only a few of the large inundated cypress breaks 
remained. The country resumed its former 
wild appearance, except that, from the amount of 
waste timber and profuse vigorous second growth, 
it was more difficult of access, and almost impos- 
sible to penetrate with a canoe. 

The heronry had regained its natural solitude. 

In the spring of 1900 a pair of birds, guided 
by the unerring hand of nature, returned, nested 
and reared their young. ‘ 

They had nothing to harass them. The resi- 
dents now in the swamps were of a different type 
—farmers who applied all their energies to coax- 
ing the soil for the production of wealth. 

They were successful. Making a living from 
the pursuit of wild creatures held no interest for 
them. 

Such associations insured rapid increase 
among the egrets. Ina few more years they had 
established a large heronry, insignificant in 
comparison with that of former years, still there 
was the possibility in time of attaining their 
former greatness. 

But another obstacle intervened—the building 
of the railroad from Cape Girardeau, Missouri, 
to Hoxie, Arkansas. It brought a number of 
hands to construct the earthworks and in a short 
time the swamps shone with canvas houses. 

Then many boarding camps established by 
contractors needed fresh meat; therefore hunters 
were hired. Game was still abundant, chiefly 
squirrels, turkeys and deer. It was not much 
trouble to keep the camp supplied with wild 
meat. 

Among the invaders of the swamps were 
several track crews. These foreigners held 
themselves aloof, as far as their boarding camps 
were concerned, from other workmen. Neither so 
dainty of taste, nor possessed with excellent hunt- 
ers like other camps, they pressed into service 
the few of their nation that could handle a gun. 

No kind of wild life was eschewed by them. 
Everything existing in the overflow that could be 
brought to gun was declared delicious game. 
Among the feathered creatures, a large offal-fed 
buzzard, a bird exceedingly repulsive, even at a 
distance, to the average mortal, was devoured 
with relish. 
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Unluckily the Italians discovered the egrets! 

With strange disregard for the esthetic in 
birds, and with a persistent determination to exist 
with the least possible expense, they reasoned 
that if the ill-favored buzzard afforded such a 
delectable repast, why should not the beautiful 
snowy heron furnish a better? The very beauty 
of the bird appealed to them, if not outwardly, 
in a great degree to their gastronomic promptings. 

There is no necessity for explaining how the 
new heronry became depopulated with the 
advent of the foreigners, whose powers of assim- 
ilating all kinds of questionable food effected 
it. Only the urgency of removing the laborers 
further south, saved the birds from extirpation. 

Now the birds have established a colony of 
sufficient magnitude to merit the appellation of a 
heronry. For the last five years they have 
returned to these swamps, mingling freely with 
the raucous-voiced “blue” heron. 

But there is slight hope for their extended 
activities in coming years. Their old home is 
doomed to destruction; nothing can prevent it. 
The work has already begun. The rich alluvial 
soil has tempted the agriculturist, and there is 
now being dug a great drainage ditch to carry 
off the surface water from the overflow. Before 
next fall, the last stand of these exquisitively 
beautiful birds will have passed into reminiscence. 


Photograph from National Audubon Society 


SNOWY HERON ON NEST —. 


THE BIRDS ARE GOD’S ANGELS 
By J. W. WAITE 


In writing to his senator, to ask him to labor 
to defeat a bad bird bill and save the birds, a 
Holyoke Irishman, Michael Francis Shea, gave 
the grandest and best reason of all; it was 
“because the birds are God's angels.” 

This is not merely a happy form of words; it 
is a golden truth! Could we realize that they 
really are his messengers how we should cherish 
them and how few would be destroyed. Let 
us Open our eyes to their worth and their beauty. 
Pass on the Irishman’s love-prompted reason 
around the earth. It contains rich food for 
thought. I can see the recording angel’s face as it 
was wreathed in smiles, passing to the faces of 
the host around him, as they sought the message. 
Pass the words on and keep them smiling. 


Ford Farm and Its Bird Tenants 


By JEFFERSON BUTLER 


ORD Farm is 

north and east 

of the village of 

Dearborn, ten 
miles west of Detroit, 
Michigan. It is an ordi- 
nary farm where corn 
and other grains grow 
and cattle are raised. 
The River Rouge at this 
point ordinarily not 
more than from four to 
six feet deep, runs diag- 
onally through the farm. 
The small stream known as the South Branch 
of the Rouge joins the main stream on the 
farm. Owing to the floods in the spring 
and to heavy. rains, the banks of the stream 
are frequently flooded for some distance, 
making waste ground unfit for agriculture. 
This is allowed to grow wild and is the part 
of the farm used in feeding and protecting the 
wild birds. 

Mr. Henry Ford of Detroit, known through- 
out the world as an in- 
ventor and successful 
manufacturer of automo- 
biles, owns this farm of 
about 2100 acres. He is 
a bird lover and has been 
actively interested for the 
past three years in pro- 
tecting not only the wild 
birds but the muskrats, 
squirrels, rabbits and 
other innocent forms of 
animal life. He employs 
a man to make nesting 
boxes for the birds. He 
has had sixteen feeding 
stations built, to which 
the food for the birds is 
carried during winter 
mornings. This food con- 
sists mainly of sunflower, 
hemp and millet seed, 
buckwheat, cracked corn 
and wheat, and occasion- 
ally raw oatmeal. Dough- 
nuts are also relished and 
are tied to the trees. To 
give the birds absolute 
protection, great care is 
taken to exclude animals 
that might interfere with 


HENRY FORD 


A great many pounds 
of suet is distributed in 
small wire sacks and nailed to the feeding boxes 
and trees. The. chickadees, tufted titmice, 
white-breasted nuthatches and downy wood- 
peckers are very fond of the suet. It fattens 
them and thereby aids in keeping them warm 
when Jack Frost is busy. In three years’ 
observation I have never seen any birds at the 
suet after the warm days of spring have come. 
A cake is made by melting suet and then freely 
stirring in hemp seed. This is put with the seed 
in the feeding boxes. I have seen cardinals, 
American goldfinches, song sparrows, juncos, 
white-throated, tree and field sparrows, blue jays, 
myrtle warblers and robins, besides the others 
above mentioned, feeding in the boxes. The 
chickadees and white-breasted nuthatches with, 
of course, the ever-present Englisher, as Mr. 
Ford calls the English sparrow, are the ones 
more commonly seen there. 


During the cold winter months birds, if they 
wish a drink, are obliged to melt the snow in 
their bills. Mr. Ford had a box built with a 
sheet-iron top sunk in the center. In the box 
was set an electric heater which was connected 
with electric wires charged with electricity. 
Sufficient snow is melted during the frosty 
months and the water kept tepid. I have seen 


FORD HOME FOR PIGEONS 


cardinals, song sparrows, chickadees, juncos and 
a fox sparrow drink here, and no doubt it was 
constantly used by the birds generally. Because 
of the feeding and the hiding places provided 
by the piling up of brush and the broken branches 
of trees, undoubtedly many of the winter birds 
survived that otherwise would have perished. 

There are more winter birds on the farm than 
at any other point in the surrounding country. 
Feeding is discontinued when the snow goes, 
and extra nesting boxes are placed out each 
spring. These boxes are an experiment and so 
far not many have been used. Two of the 
martin boxes, however, have been busy places in 
the spring, and the colonies are growing. An 
occasional bluebird occupies a box, but these 
were rather scarce last year in this part of the 
country. There are always a few house wrens 
in the nesting boxes and last year a crested fly- 
catcher, a chickadee and a white-breasted nut- 
hatch occupied others, while in 1911 a downy 
woodpecker took possession of one. As the 
years go on the use of the nesting boxes will 
increase. 

Last year in winter, while passing one of the 
boxes, I shook a post, on which it was located, 
and was astonished to see a flying squirrel fly 
out to the foot of a tree. Mr. Edward Bryant, 
in charge of the bird work, found several families 
of babies of these flyers in various boxes. This 
winter I found one of the boxes half filled with 
hickory nuts which was evidence of possession 
by a squirrel. 

Ten thousand wild-berry plants were set out 
last year. Many are growing, but a large num- 
ber have been killed by the field-mice that have 
eaten the bark near the ground. The large 
number of field-mice is undoubtedly due to the 
scarcity of hawks, which have been constantly 
shot off from pioneer days until now. Wild 
rice has been planted in a swampy spot for the 
attraction of the wild ducks and waders, and a 
few species of both ducks and shore birds are 
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seen on the farm in their proper season. Some 
of the mergansers stay all winter. Buckwheat 
is left in the fields for the bobwhite or quail. 
There are feeding stations and covers for them 
also. 

It is amusing to watch the cotton-tail rabbits 
run from one shelter to another, while those who 
enjoy a long walk find pleasure in watching the 
deer, most of which were born on the farm. 
The muskrats build interesting houses but some- 
times have their troubles when the Rouge over- 
flows its banks. These water-rats are con- 
sidered a delicacy for banquets in the French 
settlements in the vicinity of Detroit, but are 
rigidly protected on Ford Farm. The occasional 
arrow-points found on the banks of the Rouge 
remind one of the Indians, and we learn that 
this was one of their fishing streams. The 
French and, later, the English gathered furs 
here and with the help of the American trapper 
and hunter exterminated almost everything 
living. The remaining life had been sorely in 
need of protection for many years. 

A concrete dam deepens the water of the 
Rouge and provides an overflow for water birds. 
It also provides power for the generation of 
electricity which is used in lighting the houses 
and barns, for Mr. Ford has horses to work his 
farm. 

The owner of this estate is a man of kind heart 
and a lover of animals and of wild nature. He 
has a fondness for trees and the wild shrubbery 
and is keenly alive to their importance in pro- 
tecting and providing homes for the wild birds 
and mammals. He uses his farm for a play- 
ground rather than as a commercial asset.: The 
bird work is not done on a scientific basis but 
merely for pleasure. In the past he has aided 
the Michigan Audubon Society and has had 
distributed gratis a large number of books on 
birds. During the summer of 1911 the writer 
and family were presented with the use of a 
cottage on the farm for the season, and many 


NESTING BOX FOR FLICKER 


records of birds and mammals were made. 
Mr. Ford's work in protecting the birds has 
been an incentive to many others, and the 
writer is constantly receiving queries from all 
parts of the United States and Canada and 
even England regarding the farm and the bird 
work thereon. 


THE CUCKOO’S NOTE 
By RICHARD M. HUNT 


Hark! in the vale afar, 

Where only wild things are, 

Where the soft summer breeze 

Stirs the thick-woven trees,— 
Hark to it now! 

What is that magic note 

Sung from some fairy throat, 

Coming from far away 

Out of the forest way ?— 
Kuk-kuk-kuk-kou! 


Now it is strong and clear, 
Now it is drifting near— 
Only to die; 
Now from the distant dale 
Faint comes the cry and pale, 
Faint comes the cry— 
Comes as the winds that sough 
Slow through the forest bough, 
Sough-ough-ough-ough. 


What is this note that tells 
Tales of the mystic dells, 
Where rarest blossoms blow, 
Where silent creatures go? 
Who e’er may know 
Mid forest murmurings 
Whence from the deep it springs, 
Wildering so? 


Ah, is some soul astray, 

Soul of the summer day, 
Soul of the wild? 

Swift floating through the deep, 

Wide-awake—half asleep, 
Fairy beguiled? 

Hark! it is drifting now 

Soft through the shady bow, 
Magic and wild! 

Hark! you can hear it now,— 
Kuk-kuk-kuk, kou-kou-kou! 


FEEDING-TIME ON FORD FARM 


MY FRIEND, THE WOODPECKER 
By JAKE H. HARRISON » 

My lively friend, with cap of red 

Set jauntily upon your head, 

And drest in suit of black and gray, 

I’m glad to have you come my way. 

My trees need cleaning up, I know,- 

That they more healthy fruit may grow, 

And you, I feel, without a doubt 

Will find and dig the ‘“‘borers’’ out. 


You drum upon my stable roof, 

And to my hens scream sharp reproof, 
Because they eat the bugs you want; 
And you the catbird daily taunt, 
Because his coat is hue of slate 

And he has not a crimson pate; 5 
In fact you're such a noisy bird, 

You sometimes make yourself absurd. 
And yet you are a working chap, 

Who gets your food with lively tap 

And tongue that has a bearded point, 
With which you search each hole and joint 
Where bugs and worms are hid away, 
Which Nature made your lawful prey; 
And while your living you obtain, 

You are to men a source of gain. 

You kill the worms that bore their trees, 
You catch the bugs that taint the breeze 
And sting the apples as they grow— 

As all the orchard farmers know; 

In fact, though you are small in size, 
You, as a helper, are a prize; 

And men who count you not a friend, 
Their stock of knowledge should amend. 
You eat some cherries, it is true, 

And yet you but collect your due 

For work that you have done with care, 
And of the crop should have your share; 
While apples which you sometimes peck, 
(For which men long to wring your neck) 
Are but the pay that should be yours 
For helping do the orchard chores. 


Then welcome, welcome, little friend! 

I will protect you to the end; 

My children, too, will leave you free 
To feast upon our cherry-tree; ~ 

And when you take your apple rent, 
On just collection but intent, 

Instead of wishing you were dead, 
We'll call down blessings on your head. 
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A MORNING RIDE 
By GEORGE BIRDSEYE 

Slowly, Beppo, as at first 

Start we on our morning ride: 
See the Sun in glory burst, 

Spreading beauty far and wide! 
*’Neath your feet, the pebbles crushed 

Sound like music to us two; 
All the scene is freshed and flushed 

With the dawning and the dew. 
By the path the flowerets glad 

Nod to us their shining discs; 
Tree trunks, still in moisture clad, 

Glow like jasper obelisks. 
Fanning leaves, above our heads, 

Wave a welcome to the East, 
Where float ‘clouds in pinks and reds, 

Feathery, white and golden-fleeced. 
Low the wind about us sings 

His sweet carol without words; 
In the foliage flutter wings 

Of innumerable birds. 
In full tune are Nature’s choirs, 

Greeting us as we pass by: 
As their magic song aspires, 

Knit together earth and sky. 
All alone this early hour, 

Never seemed the road so clean: 
No dust on the wayside flower, 

No footprints but yours are seen. 
Faster, Beppo! Now a canter 

By the river, o’er the hill! 
Now a race, like Tam o’Shanter— 

Fly, my Beppo, faster still! 
Bravely done!—Ah, well we know 

How we should begin the day. 
Now, my Beppo, gently go— 

Let us homeward wend our way. 


CARE OF THE DRAFT HORSE 


Following are the drivers’ rules of the Boston 
Work-Horse Parade Association: 

1. Start at a walk and let your horse work 
very easily for the first half hour. 

2. A heavy draft horse should never be driven 
faster than a walk, with or without a load. 

3. Look to your harness. Avoid these faults 
especially: 

Bridle too long or too short. 

Blinders pressing on the eyes or flapping. 

Throat latch too tight. 

Collar too tight or too loose. 

Traces too long. 

Breeching too low down or too loose. 

4. Drive your horse all the time. Feel his 
mouth gently. Never jerk the reins. 

5. Take the horse out of the shafts as much 
as possible; and if you drive a pair of four, un- 
fasten the outside traces while the horses are 
standing; they will rest better that way. 

6. Teach your horses to go into the collar 
gradually. When a load is to be started, speak to 
the horses and take a firm hold on the reins so 
that they will arch their necks, keep their legs 
under them and step on their toes. 

7. Water your horse as often as possible. 
Water in moderate quantities will not hurt him, 
so long as he keeps moving. 

8. Blanket your horse carefully when he 
stands, especially if he is at all hot. Repeated 
slight chills stiffen and age a horse before his 
time. 

9. Bring your horse in cool and breathing 
easily. If he comes in hot he will sweat in the 
stable, and the sudden stopping of hard work is 
bad for his feet. 

10. In hot weather or in drawing heavy loads, 
watch your horse’s breathing. If he breathes 
hard, or short and quick, it is time to stop. 

11. Remember that the horse is the most 
nervous of all animals, and that little things 
annoy and irritate him. Remember that he will 
be contented or miserable accordingly as you 
treat him. 


Reminiscences of the Horse Trader 
By D. H. GEORGE 


OHN SORIANO of central 
Iowa had been an itiner- 
ant horse trader. For 
years he had plied his 
trade through the central 
states, finding ever and 
anon the susceptible vic- 
tim who succumbed before 
the wile of clever artifice, 
skilfully concealed blem- 
ishes, or clever jockeying, and purchased some of 
John’s temporarily repaired mongrels. Soriano 
is proud of his skill in doctoring and doping 
worthless horses into presentable animals, and, 
quite the reverse of the general run of his tribe, 
will talk about the subterfuges and tricks he 
employed in hoodwinking a credulous public. 

“One of my best stunts,” said John, “was to 
inflate with air the atrophied shoulder of a 
sweenied horse. The shoulder would be rounded 
out and look as strong and healthy asever. The 
only way one could detect this corrective was by 
a crackling sound which resulted when one 
would run his hand over the repaired part. 

“T never shall forget the deal I put over on 
some Illinois farmers who desired to purchase a 
pure-bred stallion and form a cooperative com- 
munity breeders’ club,”’ continued the gypsy. 
“The previous fall I had picked up a good grade 
Percheron and had taken fine care of’ him during 
the winter so that he was in spick-span shape for 
spring service. Through a friend of mine I 
obtained an elegant new certificate of the French 
Percheron Society all covered with gold seals 
and blue ribbons which fitted my stallion to a T. 

“The jay-hawkers from the Sucker State took 
one look at that pedigree after they had carefully 
examined and tested the stud, and then handed 
me a check for $2500. Pretty sharp practice 
I call that when you can buy a horse for $500, 
keep him over winter and sell him for $2500 the 
next spring. The joke of it is, to this day those 
farmers are not wise to the ringer they purchased. 


HOCK ON RIGHT LEG SWOLLEN FROM 
BEATING IN ORDER TO APPEAR SAME 
SIZE AS DISEASED HOCK ON LEFT LEG 


“Tt is a common trick of our trade to use fake 
pedigrees. By changing the number or by buy- 
ing a bunch of fake pedigrees from France we 
were always able to materially increase a draft- 
er’s value. Another gilt-edged proposition was 
to buy up the pedigrees of dead stallions and 
mares and use them for bogus animals which cor- 
responded in general conformation, quality and 
size to the animals described in the documents.” 

Tacking on a counterfeit tail where the original 
was scrubby and dilapidated; cutting out a nerve 
to remedy lameness; changing a horse’s color by 
a judicious use of dyes; doping up a blind eye 
so that the average prospective purchaser would 
not notice the defect; temporarily remedying 
stringhalt, distemper, blind staggers, cribbing, 
roaring, switching; inducing artificial knee action 
and many similar corrective measures are prac- 
tised by the dishonest gypsy or unscrupulous 
horse trader. 

‘The old gag of plugging a roarer by inserting a 
sponge in the nostrils or fastening a spring truss 
to the nose-band of the bridle in such a way 
that it pressed upon the false nostrils, thereby 
lessening the intake of air when the horse was in 
motion, is still commonly practised. A horse 
addicted to continued switching is cured for a 
time by tying his tail up over his back as tightly 
as possible so that the muscles become so numb 
that the horse cannot move the tail for a day 
or so. 

According to Dr. A. S. Alexander, the leading 
veterinarian, an old “gyp” trick in hiding a 
spavin was to beat one hock joint with a stick so 
that it would swell and acquire the same size 
as the hock unsound from the spavin. Some 
dealers temporarily make a horse desist from 
cribbing by driving hard wood wedges between 
his front incisor teeth, while another cruel prac- 
tice is to saw between the teeth in order to render 
the mouth so sore that cribbing will not be 
attempted. 

Another dishonorable subterfuge sometimes 
resorted to consists in cutting gashes on the hoof 
head just over a prominent side-bone so that 
when the wounds heal leaving large scars, the 
side-bones may be attributed to wire cuts. 

The gypsies made efficient use of an old dye 
formula for disguising the identity of a horse. 
The concoction was composed of quicklime, 
litharge and lye; its use was attended by a black 
discoloration, according to Soriano’s testimony. 


“Temporary blindness is often induced in: 


equine beasts by chewing whole flaxseed to a 
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pulp and smearing it in the animal's eye or by 
the administration of certain drugs. Moon- 
blindness is often cleared up for a time by the 
use of such powerful drugs as atropia, bella- 
donna, eserine or nitrate of mercury,’’ resumed 
Soriano. ‘Sometimes a fine silken thread may 
be found running under the horse’s forelock from 
ear to ear to prevent them from lopping over, or 
a leaden bullet may be suspended by a silk 
thread in the hollow of the ear to prevent its 
constant motion.” 

A noteworthy case is that of Peatum, an 
English horse seventeen years old, which was 
sold in Moscow, Russia, for $2500, being repre- 
sented as a six-year-old. J. C. Knowlson, an 
English farrier, bishoped this horse’s mouth; 
that is, he filed the tusks shorter, rounded them 
at the ends, abstracted a little from the nook 
teeth so as to make them hollow and then 
burned them with a hot iron. This process of 
dental forgery completely eradicates the marks 
indicative of the horse’s true age and makes him 
appear considerably younger. 

Dr. Alexander narrates several good ‘‘hoss’’ 
stories which go to confirm the story of Soriano, 
as follows: “A New Hampshire dealer was 
‘burned’ by trading for a horse that would work 
anywhere and pull strongly except when he 
came to the foot of a hill; there he would balk 
and refuse to pull a pound. After he had kept 
the horse for about a month a stranger came 
along and was ‘taken in.’ The horse looked 
well and a trade was made for another horse 
and considerable ‘boot.’ The buyer asked the 
deaier if the horse was a good worker and was 
told, ‘You bet! He will work any place you 
put him and when you come to the foot of a hill 
I tell you he’s right there.’ 

“So the buyer discovered, and on complaining 
bitterly to the dealer was reminded of the latter’s 
honesty and candor in stating that at the foot 
of a hill the horse would always be right there. 
No doubt the disgruntled purchaser paid more 
particular attention to the plausible talk of the 
dealer the next time he had occasion to ‘dicker’ 
for a ‘hoss.’ 

“There lived in Michigan a shrewd old horse 
dealer who gave folks due warning to beware 
when he donned his selling clothes. He used to 
say: ‘When I say “‘Hoss,”’ look out! I’ma goin’ 
to trade. But when it’s “Horse,” nawthin’ 
doin’! Ye’re perfectly safe.’ 

“It is related that this character had a balky 
horse palmed off on him by brother dealers in a 
neighboring town; but a few days later he got 
even and with the same ‘hoss.’ The former 
owners failed to recognize the beast, for in the 
interim it had been clipped, roached, docked 
and bishoped, besides receiving a few artistic 
spots of dye and having had tug marks and 
‘collar galls’ manufactured by skilful shaving 
at the right places. In his new garb he looked 
a young, handsome, hardworking animal, but 
when the deal was closed and his new owners 
hitched him up, they realized at once that both 
they and the horse were stuck.” 


DIED OF GRIEF 

We called upon an old friend of our Societies, 
recently, who told us the following: Death 
came into his family a few months ago. The one 
who was taken left a parrot which had been de- 
votedly attached to her. The parrot was appar- 
ently in excellent health when its beloved mis- 
tress was taken away. From the day of the 
funeral it refused to eat. Gradually it drooped 
as if broken-hearted, and in three days was dead. 
The gentleman who told us is a very conscien- 
tious, thoughtful man, whose word is above 
question. To be sure no one can prove that 
grief was the fatal cause of death, but all the 
evidence points that way. F.H.R. 


Photograph by Elwin R, Sanborn 


PUMA, THE BIGGEST OF AMERICAN CATS 


THE CINEMATOGRAPH AND VIVISEC- 
TION 

We have been greatly interested in an article 
in The Journal of the American Medical A ssocia- 
tion, by Dr. Weisenburg, neurologist to the 
Philadelphia General Hospital. This physician 
has accumulated some two miles of moving-pic- 
ture films representing symptoms of nervous dis- 
orders. Different ocular palsies and pupillary 
changes in diseases of the eye, and certain troubles 
growing out of aural involvement, appear to be 
readily shown. “In no branch of medicine,” he 
writes, ‘‘with the possible exception of neurology, 
can motion photographs be of so much value as in 
bacteriology.” He mentions various subjects 
in general medicine, such as pyloric spasm, and 
movements of the chest in heart and lung diseases, 
which the cinematograph can record. One of 
the first uses of moving-pictures in medicine, he 
states, was to illustrate an operation by a French 
surgeon. 

This paper of Dr. Weisenburg’s has suggested 
something which we venture to call to the atten- 
tion of physicians and surgeons, though it may 
have already been considered by them. For the 
sake of the argument let us grant that many 
thoroughly honest and conscientious members 
of the medical profession and others believe in 
the necessity of such experiments as pass under 
the term vivisection. This is our suggestion: 
If vivisection is to be practised, so far as it may 
be employed in the demonstrations of the medical 
class room, would it not be possible to save all 
needless repetition by having every serious 
instance where it is performed recorded by the 
moving-picture film, and then afterwards the 
film used in the lecture instead of another living 
animal? That the experimenters themselves 
would infinitely prefer to see less suffering rather 
than more in the animal world we do not for a 
moment question. Is there in this device of our 
modern times a chance to lessen the amount of 
painful experimentation? If a surgical operation 
can be illustrated by the cinematograph why 
not the other thing also? 

Suppose it did not prove in every detail 
exactly as satisfactory as the old method, might 
not some concession be made for the animals’ 
sake? Surely our physicians and surgeons 
would show their desire to minimize the sufferings 
caused animals by them if they tried out the 
possibility of the moving-picture film in this 
direction. F.H.R. 


THE AMUSEMENT ZOO 
By ALICE JEAN CLEATOR 


Listen! the sound of music is within! 

Music? Ah, no! ’Tis a machine-made din— 

A loud and rhythmic noise to put the face 

Of joyous merriment upon the place. 

What means this tap of footsteps to and fro— 

An art exhibit or a flower-show? 

Would it were these, instead of dumb beasts 
pent 

In cages, robbed of their environment! 

Those dogs with yearning eyes would love to 
run 

Out in the laughing freedom of the sun? 

Would they could only tell with quivering lip 

What they have suffered from the trainer’s 
whip! 

tiger— was he meant for man-made 

en— 

A narrow cage of twenty feet by ten? 

Deep in the jungle thicket he belongs— 

Not in the holidays of chattering throngs, 

A “‘special feature’’ past the further door! 

A “‘lion training!’ Hark, the awful roar! 

Oo oe and stranger, shame, thrice shame 

say, 

To pleasure gain in such perverted way— 

Torture and pain coined into dollars bright— 

Injustice mocking at a God-given right! 

Turn from the place to Nature’s air so free, 

And cease to countenance such cruelty, 

Lo, it will not be long, till won by you, 

The law's strong hand shall sweep away the Zoo. 


WHERE LANGUAGE FAILS 


Perhaps the most charming of all Joaquin 
Miller’s works is his prose romance or autobiog- 
raphy, ‘Life Among the Modocs,” a story of 
Indian life, in which the soul of the red man is 
more sympathetically figured than in any other 
book, suggests a contributor to The Humani- 
tarian, London. 

Take this passage: 

“IT said to the old chief one day: ‘Your 
language is very poor; it has so few words.’ 

“We have enough. It does not take many 
words to tell the truth,’ he answered. 

“*Ah, but we have a hundred words to your 
one.” 

“Well, you need them.’ . The old 
Indian rose as he said this, and gathered his 
blanket about his shoulders. His dog lay with 
his nose on his two paws, and his eyes raised 
to his master’s. ‘You have not words enough 
in all your books to give a single look from 
the eyes of my dog.’ 
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Sheep-Dog Trials in Scotland 


each dog did,—they were such 
clever dogs, and each with a 
character of his own, writes G. 
Martineau in the Inquirer: 
There were more than thirty 
dogs entered for the “trials,” 
= so I can tell you only a few of 
==! the things demanded of them. 
Each dog had three sheep to manage. The 
sheep were in the wood at the back of the ground, 
with a man and a dog to send out the three for 
each dog as histurncame. On the hill at the end 
of the ground opposite the wood stood each shep- 
herd in turn with his dog, and when the three 
sheep appeared coming out of the wood, the dog 
was sent off to find them. It wasa long run, and 
there were hillocks and bushes between, so that 
it took a little time for the dog to find his sheep. 
When he had found them, he had to drive them 
forward through a space between two white 
flags first, and then through a narrower space 
between two red flags, and then a long run up 
to a little row of hurdles with a gap in it; and the 
three sheep had all to be got through the gap, and 
then across a long piece of ground to a little fold 
with a narrow entrance into which they were to 
go. There were also some hurdles arranged in 
the shape of a double cross, and in the more diffi- 
cult trials the sheep had to be sent through the 
cross one way and out the other way. There 
were eight minutes given for the dogs to manage 


I WISH I could tell you all that 


to get the sheep through the two sets of flags and- 


the hurdles, and into the fold; and a quarter of 
an hour for those that got them through the 
flags, the hurdles, the double cross, and into the 
fold. 

When the judge sounded his whistle, the dog 
started; and when the time was up, the whistle 
sounded again, and he had to stop, whether he 
had finished or not. Well, one pretty dog, Moss, 
couldn’t find his sheep at all, though he hunted 
about for them and tried to follow his master’s 
signs or whistling. He was three years old. 
When the whistle sounded again, he had to give 
up. 
Then came Maid, three years old, and she 
found the sheep, and got them through the flags; 
but they were very obstinate, and, though she 
tried her very best, and her master did all he 
could to encourage her from the distance, and 
tried to make her understand what to do, the 
whistle sounded, and poor Maid had to give up. 

Then came Bet, six years old. She shot like 
an arrow straight for her three sheep, and gently 
and quickly followed them, driving them before 
her through the flags, the hurdles, the cross, and 
into the pen. Such a cheering she got from the 
spectators! We learned afterward that the 
judges gave Bet a prize of £14, and a silver cup 
for her master. 

Then came Flossie, only one year old, but she 
was very clever, and did everything except the 
gate in the hurdles, which the sheep would not 
go through for all her trying. She even got them 
through the practice of the burdensome and 
meaningless cross, which was the most difficult 
of all. The sheep often went and stood with 
their noses close to the gap in the hurdles, and 
seemed as if they could not help going through, 
and then provokingly turned off and ran the 
other way. But Flossie got a prize of £1 for 
doing so well at one year old. 

Then came Tell, Sweep, Fan, and Lad, the 
latter getting a £4 prize; Risp got £3; and Blake 
got £1. All were eager and wonderfully swift, 
and it was beautiful to see how they understood 


every sign given by their masters. It 
seemed really as if they knew all they 
had to do; they were very gentle with 
the sheep; they seldom went near them, 
and they never barked—just ran or crept 
up at a distance; and when they had got 
them very near the obstacles, the dogs 
always lay down at their master’s sign 
-quite flat on the ground and waited, then 
walked a step or two and lay down again, 
just. creeping gently nearer and nearer, 
to make the sheep go through the opening; 
and when, after all, they turned off in the 
wrong direction, the dog was up and off 
to head them back again, with untiring 
patience. When the dog succeeded, he 
got a round of applause, and when he 
failed, every one was sorry for him, and 
a regretful murmur of “Oh-h-h” went 
out in sympathy, for all the dogs tried 
so hard. Once when a dog failed and the 
whistle sounded, his master stooped down 
and patted him, to tell him he had done 
his best. 

Some of the sheep were wilder than 
others, which made it more difficult. 
But nothing could be more beautiful than 
the dogs’ characters, so absolutely and 
joyfully obedient to their masters, so eager 
and bright, so swift and intelligent, so 
gentle to the sheep, so full of self- 
restraint. It was a beautiful lesson to us all, 
and we could not tear ourselves away till it 
was over. 

At the end the shepherds stood about on the 
hill, each with his dogs, talking it over, and we 
went and patted and stroked the dogs, and then 
they went forward to receive their prizes. 

If ever you have a chance to see a sheep-dog 
trial, do not miss it. 


COMPANY DOG JEFF 


Comrade W. P. Kremer of Rutherford, New 
Jersey, sends us a copy of his Roster of Com- 
pany I, Sixth Iowa Infantry, Civil War, in 
which he tells the story of Jeff, the Company's 
dog, as follows: 

On our return from Springfield, Missouri, in 
November, 1861, our drummer boy astonished 
the company one night when going into camp 
by pulling an ugly looking brindle pup from his 
haversack. The pup was about six weeks old 
and the boy named him Jeff Davis. The boy 
carried the pup in his haversack, 100 miles, to 
Sedalia, where we went into winter quarters. 
The pup was always playful, and ate anything in 
the food line set before him. In March, when the 
regiment went to Tennessee, Jeff went with us 
and was with us in the battle of Shiloh. The 
next summer he showed his usefulness and 
willingness to help the boys catch a hog or chicken 
whenever called upon. He was with us in the 
battles of Big Black River and Jackson, and in 
the assault on Missionary Ridge he ran, barking, 
in front of the colors and on reaching the forti- 
fications, with a fearless bound he landed on 
top of the works and fell dead at the same 
instant. That night, after the battle, the writer 
got his body and had it buried in the trench 
beside the boys killed that day. 


Do not fail to provide for your cats and 
dogs during vacation or when moving. To 
knowingly desert one’s animal is a criminal 
offense, punishable by law. Only last April 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. prosecuted and 
convicted a man for abandoning his cat. 


THE HUMANITY OF LAFAYETTE 
By FANNY E. COE 

The incident I am about to relate occurred in 
1824 during Lafayette’s last visit to this country. 
Forty years had elapsed since his promise to 
Washington to return as his guest. He was now 
nearly seventy years old, but his heart beat as 
warmly for his adopted country as in those 
earlier days when he had fought for its liberties. 

A brilliant reception was under way. A 
slowly-moving line of stately guests passed by 
the Marquis, who greeted each with courtly 
grace. Presently there approached an old 
soldier clad in a worn Continental uniform. In 
his hand was an ancient musket, and across his 
shoulder was thrown a small blanket or rather a 
piece of blanket. On reaching the Marquis, the 
veteran drew himself up in the stiff fashion of the 
old-time drill and gave the military salute. As 
Lafayette made the return signal, tears started 
to his eyes. The tattered uniform, the ancient 
flintlock, the silver-haired soldier, even older 
than himself, recalled the dear past. 

“Do you know me?” asked the soldier. 
Lafayette’s manner had led him to think himself 
personally remembered. 

“No, I cannot say that I do,”’ was the frank 
reply. 

“Do you remember the frosts and snows of 
Valley Forge?” 

“T shall never forget them,’’ answered La- 
fayette. 

“One bitter night, General, you were going 
the rounds at Valley Forge. You came upon a 
sentry in thin clothing and without stockings. 
He was slowly freezing to death. You took his 
gun, saying, ‘Gotomy hut. There you will find 
stockings, a blanket and a fire. After warming 
yourself, bring the blanket to me. Meanwhile 
I will keep guard.’ 

“The soldier obeyed. When he returned to 
his post, you, General Lafayette, cut the blanket 
in two. One half you kept; the other, you 
presented to the sentry. Here, General, is one 


- half of that blanket, for I am the sentry whose: 


life you saved.” 
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Annals of a Back Yard #y waLreR A. DYER 


HERE are two little graves 
in our back yard, just 
beyond the ash-bin, be- 
neath a young ailantus 
tree. Side by side sleep 
two whom we loved, 
albeit they loved not 
one another. 

Nutty, the cat, we 
brought from our former 
domicile in an old cloth satchel with slits cut in 

it for air, and he came not willingly. He was a 

handsome cat, affectionate, and extremely talka- 

tive. Also he was of the night prowling variety, 
but this is not the place to speak of his sins. He 
was a part of our family and we loved him. 

There are good folk who detest cats, and it 
must be admitted that cats are selfish creatures. 
They are chiefly physical; their joys are those of 
the flesh; their spiritual nature has not been 
developed to the canine standard. I for one 
find it hard to resist the charm of the cat’s soft, 
sleek grace. There is something flattering in the 
way pussy selects your lap from a roomful, curls 
up and snuggles with an excess of comfort, and, 
purring, falls asleep. 

With all his selfishness, Nutty was faithful to 
his home. He was grateful for bed and board. 
He delighted our eyes with his playful antics in 
the yard. He made us feel that our company 
was acceptable. He was part and parcel of our 
household. He never hurt our feelings nor spoke 
evil of us behind our backs. There are humans 
in our town of whom I could not say as much. 

In the late fall came Dusty Rhodes in a crate— 
an Airedale terrier puppy with a quizzical face 
and awkward legs. Nutty took to the kitchen 
where dogs were not allowed, and thenceforth 
showed plainly that his nose was out of joint. 

Dusty, I regret to say, was a wayward child. 
Strict obedience he never learned, though not 
because of stupidity. He took to shaking hands 
and begging quite readily. 

But Dusty was a dog, a real dog. We had 
never owned a dog before because we had never 
owned a back yard before. One needs a back 
yard for a dog; a farm is better still. 

Dusty was indeed a real dog—with all a dog’s 
attachment to mankind. It is wonderful, when 
you come to think of it, that one of the lower ani- 
mals should have so developed as to love man 
better than his own kind. 

Transcendental philosophy attributes man's 
higher virtues to a soul apart from his brain, and 
rests content. But how about a dog’s higher 
virtues, many of which he possesses in a degree 
to make his master ashamed? Love, forgiveness, 
moral courage, loyalty, faithfulness—are these 
not of the soul? Wiser men than I have been 
unable to answer. As for myself I am able only 
to marvel. 

Dusty Rhodes was often a sore trial to us, 
both in sickness and in health, but in the few 
short months he was with us he surely found his 
way to our hearts. And when the distemper 
seized him, and we saw him suffer and waste 
away, with that look of pleading inquiry in his 
eyes, all was forgiven In pain he died one 
night, and we buried him out in the yard next 
day. It was not easy to drop the damp gravel 
on that poor, shaggy little head, and we knew 
that we had lost something worth while. I 
wonder where the love and devotion went to 
when he breathed his last. It is a mystery. 

Every hour thereafter we came upon reminders. 
Here was his little ball, here his collar, here his 
old shoe, here, alas, the little white whip. His 
place by the easy chair knew him no more, 
neither the rug by the dining-room door, where 


he was wont to lie more or less patiently just out 
of bounds till his turn should come. 

Then came Nutty, the heartless wretch, back 
to his own, cheerfully making himself at home 
in his old haunts. But the Reaper gathered 
him too. One night he crawled off in evident 
bodily distress, and in the morning we found his 
stiffened form under the blackberry vines. 

There lie their bones, side by side, in two little 
graves in our back yard. No marble shaft bears 
their names. No elegy was composed on the 
deceased. The world of men passes by our 
house and knows not of our humble tragedy. 
But we remember; we shall not forget. Always, 
while we live here, those bones shall lie undis- 
turbed. Always there will be green and flowering 
growing things all about. And when evening 
comes and the street is still, I can linger there and 
fancy I feel against my leg the soft, repeated 
rubbing of a little cat, and within my hand the 
moist muzzle of a little dog. Better loves and 
memories like these in a quiet back yard than all 
the world beside and hatred therewith. 


ETON MISSION TO CHINA 


We presume it is in reference to a recent 
number of the Eton College Chronicle, which 
described, in close juxtaposition, a very disgust- 
ing “‘kill’’ with the Eton Beagles, and the progress 
of the Eton Mission in China, that we have 
received the following artless but touching lines— 
evidently the work of some as yet unconverted 
Chinaman, says The Humanitarian, London: 


The Heathen Chinee to the Eton Beagler Boy 


Me poor heathen Chinee! 
So you make big ado; 
Pay for ‘‘Mission’’ to me, 
Build fine church in Chentu! 
Bah! Me tell you today 
One thing ten time more true: 
God no care how man pray, 
But God care how man do. 
Though me no pray your prayer, 
Me less heathen than you: 
Me no hunt timid hare. 
Cruel kill-kil! to do. 
Go you home, savage youth; 
You too bad for Chentu! 
China teach you great truth; 
Me send “‘Mission” to you! 
CHING PING. 


AMBITION 
By A. W. SYLVESTER, M.D. 
I wish no niche within the hall of fame, 
No monument of bronze or crumbling 
stone; 
No fickle populace to shout my name, 
No arch triumphant—crown or throne. 
But be it said, when I have reached the end 
Of life’s rough road: ‘‘He seemed to try 
To make each bird and beast a loving friend— 
The flowers nodded as he passed them by, 
And children welcomed him to join their 
play; 
For those who laughed he multiplied the 
cheer; 
He had for those who toiled, a helping way, 
For those who mourned. a sympathizing 
tear.”’ 


“SPOT’’ IS DEAD 


“Spot,’’ the shepherd dog that came to the 
Kennedy family at Norden, Nebraska, the day the 
women folks first set foot on the Rosebud home- 
stead, was poisoned Wednesday morning, writes 
the editor of The Western Laborer, of Omaha. 

Spot was a beautiful coal-black dog that 
would have laid his life down for any one of us 
had it been necessary. On one of my trips to 
the homestead he followed me from Norden by 
the stage. I did not notice him till we were 
about five miles out of town. I figured he would 
go back home when we reached the Niobrara 
river, which had to be ferried. As soon as the 
boat pushed out from shore Spot plunged into 
the swift river and beat us to the other side. 
He trailed the stage eighteen miles to Johnstown. 
I shut him in the depot while I got on the train. 
He jollied the cook at the Johnstown hdtel for 
his feed and made all trains with the landlord 
for six weeks when I made a return trip to the 
claim. He was at the depot to meet me and 
though the hotel people did everything to cajole 
him into staying with them, he stuck around and 
when the stage was ready to start he took the 
lead to show the veteran driver the way through 
the sand hills to Norden. He swam the river 
again and the same night was talking to the 

prairie moon just as though there had been no 
interruption. 

Spot was on the level; he could almost talk and 
was as smart as a whip. The family will miss 
his welcome bark and the feeling of security 
that he inspired. 
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FOR TERMS see last page, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub-| 


lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles, with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS of prose and verse relating to animals 
are solicited, and authors are invited to correspond with 
the EDITOR, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


A BLUE CROSS SOCIETY 


A report comes to us, we trust it is well 
founded, of the possible organization of a 
“Blue Cross Veterinary Corps” for the relief 
of horses in battle. Hitherto protection has 
not been given any who might visit a field after a 
battle to aid, or painlessly to destroy, wounded 
horses. It is time this humane provision was 
made by all civilized nations. Slowly we move 
forward out of darkness into light. F.H.R. 


HAIL, SECRETARY BRYAN! 


We read with unusual elation the report of 
Secretary Bryan’s speech at the great naval 
dinner in Washington last month. So pacific 
were his words that they were regarded almost 
as an affront to the militant spirit that filled so 
dominatingly the banquet hall. This was the 
sentence that struck so new and divine a note— 
“The most of my time the next four years will 
be spent in such service as will seek to render 
battleships unnecessary.’’ What could be more 
sane, more Christian? F.H.R. 


ARE YOU IN EARNEST? 


We mean in desiring to lessen the absolutely 
unnecessary cruelties of American slaughtering 
methods? Then please read the article in this 
issue on “Humane Slaughter” and note the pic- 
ture of the sheep about to be killed in Iceland, 
and then, if you want to utter your protest 
against this national inhumanity, send us your 
name and address. The list of names will be 
kept and when the number is sufficient we will 
organize a committee to agitate humane methods 
in slaughter as they have in England. 

F.H.R. 


HUMANITY AND RELIGION 


It is pleasant for many to remember that the 
two oldest and best-known humane publications 
were founded in prayer. In 1868, when Mr. 
Angell organized the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
decided to start Our Dumb Animals, he wrote 
in his diary: “At the close of the meeting Mr. 
Sturgis went with me to my office underneath 
the hall; and, with a deep sense of the great work 
we believed we had that day inaugurated, we 
knelt and asked God's blessing.”’ In 1869, 
when the English Animal World was begun, 
Mr. T. B. Smithies, after the arrangement as 
to type and illustrations, said to Mr. Colam, 
secretary of the Royal S. P. C. A., ‘Every good 
work like this should have God’s blessing, kneel 
with me and ask it!” and we read that they went 
down upon their knees and prayed for Heaven's 
favor upon the new magazine. May the bless- 
ing that has so long followed the work repre- 
sented by these two widely-known periodicals 
never fail them and may the prayers of their 
readers never cease on their behalf! F.H.R. 


FUR-BEARING ANIMALS AND THE 
FARMER 


Mr. Jno. F. Draughon, of Nashville, Tennessee, 
has recently issued a little pamphlet calling 
attention very forcibly to the truth that trappers, 
hunters and others who are destroying those fur- 
bearing animals that frequent so many of our 
country districts, are really killing some of the 
farmers’ best friends. This will surprise not a 
few who are ignorant of the fact that for some 
time the United States Department of Agriculture 
has been sending out bulletins to the effect 
that field-mice, ground squirrels, moles and 
pocket gophers are responsible for approximately 
eighty millions of dollars’ worth a year of crops, 
fruits, and forest trees, and that these pests 
constitute from 80 to 90 per cent. of the food of 
such wild mammals as foxes, wolves, lynxes, 
badgers, raccoons, opossums, skunks, minks, 
weasels and shrews. 

Quotations appear in this pamphlet from 
letters written by observant farmers long familiar 
with these animals, and corroborating all the 
department says. A southern farmer, Mr. 
Sam P. Sweeney, a successful and scientific 
agriculturist, writes: 


“For eight years I have owned and lived on 
what is known as the ‘Harding Farm,’ on the 
Cumberland River; and during all this time foxes 
have denned in a bluff within six hundred feet 
of my yard. And I have kept large flocks of sheep 
and many hogs and chickens; yet if I have ever 
lost a lamb, a pig, or a fowl at the ‘hands’ of a fox, 
I don’t know it. But even if I knew that I was 
losing a few fowls, lambs, or pigs, I should still want 
to protect the fox, believing, as I do, that the good 
he does in destroying pests will more than offset 
any damage he may do.” 


Mr. Moody, of the Como Orchard Land Com- 
pany, of Hamilton, Montana, is quoted as re- 
porting to the department that ground squirrels 
killed 40,000 of his company’s trees in a single 
year, and that the company expended $1700 in 
destroying the pests. 

The year-book of the Missouri Department of 
Agriculture, Mr. Draughon says, is authority for 
the statement that, while the fox is looked upon 
as a robber of the poultry yard, still 


“As a matter of fact, even in localities where 
foxes are abundant, it is comparatively rare that 
poultry is destroyed by them. ... A _ ruffed 
grouse has been known to rear its young without 
molestation within one hundred feet of a fox den, 
and the tracks of the young birds have repeatedly 
been seen on the fresh earth before the entrance to 
the den. Among the food brought to the young 
of this litter of foxes and left outside were rabbits, 
mice, and a half-grown woodchuck (ground hog), 
but no birds of any kind.” 


An Ohio farmer writes: 


“Foxes became so scarce here that we had to have 
a law passed to protect them. We have also had 
a law passed to prevent killing skunks for two 
years. Skunks kill grubs, mice, etc., that destroy 
our crops.” 

We believe this valuable booklet will be a 
revelation to multitudes who have thought only 
of these fur-bearing creatures of our farms and 
woods as foes. The killing business is apt to 
prove a stupid blunder in the majority of cases. 
It has been so with the birds. Even the owls 
and snakes help the farmer more than he imagines 
until he knows. The growing conflict against 
the cruelty of the steel trap will find in this plea 
for the fur-bearing animal a vigorous ally. 
The pamphlet closes with the hope that some 
really humanc trap may yet be invented. 

F.H.R. 


Seven dollars provides a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion for the poor man’s tired horse. Address, 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


THE PIG 

Whether the flesh of this animal was ever in- 
tended for human food may be a subject for 
debate. No one, however, who has read Charles 
Lamb's Dissertation upon Roast Pig’’ will 
forget the genial humorist’s amusing narrative. 
We want to say a good word for the pig. In the 
first place he is not-nearly so stupid as many 
imagine. We have seen him pick out numbers, 
and letters of the alphabet, and do some of the 
same tricks that are taught intelligent horses 
and dogs. Then he is not a creature that by 
nature prefers filth and mire. Give him a clean 
sty and, in hot weather, a wholesome pool of 
water to lie in and he'll keep himself looking very 
respectable. It is by his wallowing in good clean 
mud that he keeps his skin in healthy condition. 
When the mud dries and flakes off it carries the 
impurities of the skin with it. But shut him up 
in a foul pen, or confine him in an undrained 
mud-hole of a barnyard, and what can he do but 
look up at you out of his degradation and shame? 

Particularly do we desire to protest against 
the New England habit (and the custom is 
wider than New England), of compelling him to 
live under horse and cow stables and wallow and 
root in the by-product that comes down to him 
from the floor above. Easterners often talk of 
“native pork.”” They think that a roast or a 
sparerib from some farm close at hand must be 
extraordinarily fine. Unsuspecting mortals! It is 
not to be compared with a piece of pork from some 
western-born and bred pig that has had wide 
pastures to roam in and been fed on corn and the 
spare milk from the dairy. The vast majority 
of these western swine live amid much more 
sanitary and pleasant surroundings than their 
eastern relatives. 

But besides all this it is a form of cruelty 
severely to be condemned to doom any animal 
to such vile, unkept, uncleaned sties, pens, yards, 
as those in which the most of our eastern pigs 
are confined. They deserve a far better treat- 
ment both on their own account and that of 
those who will ultimately eat them. 

And then a word, pleading in their behalf, 
that they meet death at last in a merciful way. 
No food animals are killed more brutally, as all of 
us know who are familiar with the slaughter- 
houses, and the farms of the country. Seized, 
stabbed, then allowed to stagger about till they 
drop from loss of blood—this is the farmer’s 
ordinary custom with them. At present our 
agricultural papers are telling of farmers who 
have abandoned this barbarous practice and, 
before using the knife, destroy all consciousness 
by dropping the poor victim with a bullet from a 
small rifle. This is the only humane, yes human, 
way to kill the pig. “A bullet properly placed 
with any of the small-calibre rifles, say those 
using .22 long cartridges,” writes an experienced 
farmer, ‘‘will drop them instantly.’”” Draw two 
lines, in imagination, one from each eye to the 
base of the opposite ear, and where they cross 
is the spot at which to shoot. This farmer, and 
scores of others, testify that this method of 
stunning in no way interferes with the bleeding. 

Personally we have always had much sym- 
pathy with all four-footed pigs. We are glad of 
the chance to say this word for them. The 
other variety of the species—the one that walks 
erect—well, we have not been thinking of him. 
Wandering Ulysses’ companions turned into 
swine were still better associates in many 
respects than some men would have been. It 
was Dumas who said: “‘I am fond of animals but 
I abhor beasts.” F.H.R. 


Henry A. Perry of Mansfield, agent of the 


Massachusetts S. P.C.A., as the result of raiding . 
‘a cock-fight, has about $1500 worth of game- ' 


cocks on hand. 
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Telephone (Complaints, Ambulance, etc.) Fort Hill 


Our two Societies receive gifts, large or 
small, entering into a written obligation, 
binding themselves to pay to the donors, 
so long as they shall live, a reasonable rate 
of interest upon the same, or an annuity 
for a sum agreed upon. The rate of inter- 
est will depend upon the age of the donor. 

Our carefully invested funds, and the 
large financial experience of those to whom 
are entrusted the care and management of 
them, make an investment like this as 
good, practically, as a government bond. 

Many who have but a few thousand will 
be able by this arrangement to obtain a 
much better rate of interest than in any 
other way, and with absolute safety guar- 
anteed. No legal contest, or attempt to 
break a will is possible with reference to 
money so given. 

The President of the Societies solicits 
pondence, asking for further details. 


curr 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Animals examined ................ 4765 
Number of prosecutions .......... 24 
Number of convictions ............ 23 
Horses taken from work........... 141 
Horses painlessly destroyed ....... 101 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined ................ 31,880 


Cattle and swine painlessly destroyed 124 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has received bequests of 
$1072.50 from the estate of Miss Lucy M. Ellis 
of Walpole, and $206.97 (additional) from Miss 
Caroline M. Martin of Dover, New Hampshire; 
and gifts of $600 for the Angell Memorial Hos- 
pital from Mrs. L. N. Kettle, and $25 each from 
Miss Lucy S. Brewer, Elisha Gunn and Lester 
Leland. The Society has been remembered in 
the wills of Charles H. Greenwood of Boston, 
Edward H. Palmer of Reading, and Mrs. Frances 
H. Hood of Hamilton. 

The American Humane Education Society has 
received bequests of $3000 from the estate of 
Simon D. Paddack of Syracuse, New York; 
$358.03 (additional) from the estate of Elizabeth 
F. Noble: and $137.97 (additional) from Miss 
Caroline M. Martin of Dover, New Hampshire. 
The Society has also received $56.65, from a 
“co-worker” for the distribution of humane 
literature. 

Boston, May 21, 1913. 


Self-Denial Week for the Memorial Ani- 
mals’ Hospital, October 1-7. 


FOUNTAIN IN MEMORY OF CHARLES TAFT, BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE HORSE’S VACATION 

Since our proposal in the March issue of Our 
Dumb Animals to make possible a two weeks’ 
vacation this summer to many a tired and over- 
worked horse, we have had several contributions to 
aid us in this effort, and two have offered pasture 
free. Alas that the farms of these latter friends 
are almost too far from Boston to make them 
available! Our hope has been that we might 
secure a place or places so near the city as not to 
necessitate a long journey or shipping the horse. 
We have found one of the best farms for this 
purpose very near at hand where for $3.50 a week 
a horse can have pasturage, such grain as is 
needed, shelter, and the feet properly cared for. 
Seven dollars will, therefore, mean two weeks of 
freedom, rest, green grass and the best of care 
for some well-deserving and faithful servant to 
whom a vacation would seem like paradise if he 
knew there was such a place. F.H.R. 


THE HORSE’S DAY 

The National Team Owners’ Association has 
designated the first Monday of June of each 
year as “National Horse Tag Day.” All 
money collected from the sale of buttons and 
tags that day, or from contributions, is to be 
applied to humane work in the city in which 
it is collected. 

A joint committee of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. and of the Boston Team Owners’ 
Association have voted to ask all friends and 
owners of horses to join enthusiastically in cele- 
brating June 2 as ‘‘Horse Day’’ by wearing a 
button and attaching a tag to the bridle of their 
horses, or by simply wearing the button if not 
horse owners. 

The joint committee had voted to apply the 
proceeds of the sale of tags and buttons to the 
work of the Society in watering horses during 
the summer, but encountering an ordinance of 
the Overseers of the Poor forbidding the sale of 
tags or buttons on the street, the committee 
determined that in spite of this, “Horse Day” 
should be observed. 

Therefore, they will distribute free buttons 
and tags to all who will use them, though, 
wherever anyone is willing to purchase the tags 
and buttons at the rate of 5 cents for both a tag 
and button, he may in that way contribute to 
the work of the Society in watering horses 
through the summer. Last year the Society 
watered 283,000 horses. 

The buttons and tags may be had by applying 
at 45 Milk Street, Room 910, or at the office of 
the Boston Team Owners’ Association, 12 Pearl 
Street. We ask the cooperation of all lovers of 
horses in celebrating June 2, the day when “‘the 
Horse is King.” F.H.R. 


MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN 

An exceedingly attractive fountain for horses, 
dogs and men has been erected in Cleveland 
Circle, near the Reservoir, just over the Brookline 
boundary, in memory of Charles Taft, once 
proprietor of the famous old: Cornhill Coffee 
House, now Young’s Hotel. Mr. Taft died in 
1851. The fountain was made possible by a 
bequest of his daughter, Susan Taft Gavett, who 
died in 1907, leaving also $5000 to the Massa- 
chusetts S.P.C.A. On the front of the fountain 
is the memorial inscription, on the other the 
words that tell of its being erected in cooperation 
with our Society, and that it will be cared for by 
this organization. Coolidge and Carleson are 
the architects, Mr. Edward A. Hunting, executor. 
The cost of the structure was something over 
$2000. F.H.R. 


ARE YOU BUYING A HORSE? 

To all within the section of which Boston is 
the natural horse market we are glad to com- 
mend the offer of the Boston Work-Horse Parade 
Association as set forth below: 

To Buyers of Horses 

In order to prevent fraud and deception in the 
sale of horses, we have made the following contract 
with certain leading dealers: They will sell a horse 
“worth the money” to any person recommended by 
us, and in case of any dispute arising from’ the sale, 
they will abide by our decision. We make no charge 
for this service. Apply at our office, 15 Beacon St. 

Our own agents have long been willing to 
cooperate in this same direction, examining 
horses, without charge, for prospective buyers,. 
and so saving them from the unscrupulous 
dealer. F.H.R. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
Old Boston in Water Colors 

An artist of Boston, with an unusual gift for 
reproducing in water colors Boston’s old historic 
places and buildings, chances to be a loyal friend 
of our societies. With a beautiful generosity 
that ignores the hours of patient toil involved, 
this friend has said, ‘I am so anxious to aid in 
helping you increase your hospital fund, that I 
will furnish you, without charge, my original 
drawings, in water colors, of all the famous 
churches in Boston.” These paintings are gems— 
actual works of art. They are three and a 
half inches by four and a half, mounted on a 
background eight by nine. King’s Chapel, the 
Old North Church, the Old South, St. Paul’s, 
Trinity, Park Street—these are a few of them. 
We shall be glad to mail these, post-paid, for 
three dollars each. Every penny of this will go 
to the hospital. Taken together they make a 
group of Boston's famous old churches that 
would adorn any home in the land. _F.H.R. 
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KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. 
Checks should be made payable to Henry B. 
Hill, Treasurer. 


FRIGHTENED MILLINERS 

It is a positive joy to see that business con- 
cerns which have been trafficking in the plumage 
of the world’s beautiful birds are having their 
feathers badly ruffled in their fear that resolu- 
tion twenty-five of the new tariff bill may carry. 
If it does it will prohibit the importation of 
wild birds’ plumes and feathers for trade 
purposes. Would God that the millions of 
poor “‘flying fowl’’ that have been slaughtered 
so mercilessly by the cruel hands of men could 
see the alarm on the faces of those who have 
been responsible for their destruction. If 
Congress could fire some legislative gun that 
would bring these plume hunters and plume 
dealers and plume wearers to the ground so 
badly wounded that they could do no more 
harm to that whole wide realm of glad, winsome 
life that makes the earth bright with every color 
from gold and crimson to the softest hue that 
nature knows, all good men and women would 
rejoice. F.H.R. 


BREAKING UP A BULL-FIGHT 


A bull-fight planned with great secrecy to 
occur inside a military fortress—everything in 
readiness—crowds assembled. Then a delicate, 
cultivated, but intrepid woman arriving at the 
fortress gates, climbing into a wagon filled with 
soldiers about to enter; threatened with personal 
violence if she does not abandon her purpose, but, 
claiming the sacred protection of the law, daring 
them to touch her; snapping her camera right 
and left, now at spectators, now at guilty officials, 
now at the bull, now at the would-be actors in the 
scene; until, in despair of intimidating, cowing, 
deterring her, the authorities abandon all opposi- 
tion and “call off” the anticipated ‘sport.’ 
These are the salient features of the story that 
has set a multitude talking in Cuba, and the 
heroine of which is that incomparable defender 
of the faith, Mrs. Jeannette Ryder, founder and 
president of the Band of Mercy in Cuba, and 
the living personality behind the humane work 
that is revolutionizing the Islanders’ attitude 
toward the animal world. 

But there is a second chapter: violators of the 
law summoned into court by this indomitable 
soul—the judge turning the trial into a farce 
because of his sympathy with the offenders. 
Then follows chapter three—this unjust judge 
compelled by the woman he would browbeat and 
humiliate to answer for his conduct before the 
supreme court. It’s too early to tell the issue. 


Whatever the outcome for this disreputable 
judge, however, it is commonly believed on the 
island that there will be no more attémpts at 
bull-fights. 

Hail to thee, brave warrior in the uneven 
strife; of such soul stuff as thine are saints, 
F.H.R. 


apostles, prophets made! 


COMING TRUE 


Jeremy Bentham, more than a hundred years 
ago, prophesied that, just as we had begun to 
recognize the rights of slaves, so we should ulti- 
mately recognize the claims upon us of the animal 
creation. What would he have thought of such 
a bill as that now before the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature, which, if it becomes a law, will forbid 
the leading, driving or working of any horse, 
mule or other animal for more than twelve hours 
in every consecutive twenty-four? Whether 
this measure carries just now or not it marks the 
forward movement that is characterizing all 
humane work. F.H.R 


SENSE OR SENTIMENT 


Few would think of the shrewd Scotchman, 
Carnegie, as carried away by sentiment. Yet it 
is he who has just written a paper on “The Base- 
less Fear of War.’’ He begs to know what 
nation desires anything but peace with us. He 
deals rather roughly with those alarmists who 
plead for a great army and navy to defend our 
shores, and says, ‘‘There is to be an end of this 
folly some day. A man’s profession is his hobby; 
therefore if generals are to decide how many 
soldiers we are to maintain, and admirals how 
many fifteen-million-dollar battleships we are to 
build to rust away, farewell to common-sense, 
for there are no extremes to which men’s hobbies 
may not lead them.” F.H.R. 


FISHING 

There are three lines in Shakespeare, it is in 
“Much Ado about Nothing,” which can never 
fail to stay the eye of the angler who comes upon 
them. The third line rather spoils the triplet for 
many, and we omit it, since the first two make a 
perfect picture: 

The pleasantest angling is to see the fish 

Cut with their golden oars the silver stream. 

Dear old Isaac Walton found a world of delight 
along the beautiful banks of the Dove river out- 
side of that smaller realm bounded by the size 
of his fish basket. There are still men who love 
the fields and woods in the wonderful months of 
May and June, who hear the enticing call of the 
silver stream that now races over the shining 
pebbles, now plunges with whirl and foam against 
the rocks that smile at its headlong attack, or 
now swings round some sandy beach and then lies 
quiet in a deep and silent pool. To wade its 
waters, to lie upon its grassy banks and watch 
the shifting of the scenes among the changing 
clouds, to listen to the songs of birds that 
pierce like rippling music the hushed stillness of 
the air, to drink of the glorious spring that has 
been discovered and will never be forgotten 
again, to find the lunch basket providing a 
veritable banquet that is eaten with the appetite 
of a long past boyhood—these are the things that 
charm and fascinate many a man who would 
rather watch the fish ‘‘cut with their golden oars 
the silver stream,’’ than see them “greedily 
devour the treacherous bait.” 

Men have fished from time immemorial; 
fished for their living; fished for pleasure. This 
men will continue to do for generations to come 
in all human probability. But to all fishermen 
we say this word in behalf of the fish, low in the 
order of life as its nervous organism is, grant it a 
speedy death once you take it from the water. 
A sharp blow on the back of the head and such 
suffering as it is capable of isover. This you owe 
it, even beyond the fact that for purposes of 
food its flesh will much better serve you. 

F.H.R. 


Noone who is really brave and noble will 
find pleasure in causing needless suffering 
to any living creature. 


Angell Memorial Bospital 


“The Society has a great 
work before it; and it ear- 
nestly asks the aid and pray- 
ers of every man and woman 
who believes in God, and has 
sympathy for His suffering 
creatures.”’ 


GEORGE T. ANGELL'S 
A ppeal in the Boston papers, 


The ‘‘Committee of One Hundred,” 


April, 1868. 


organized 


to endorse the work of our two Societies and the 
building and endowment of the Angell Memorial 
Animals’ Hospital, which is to be also our per- 
manent headquarters, has been completed. The 


membership is as follows: 


(Post-office addresses 


are Boston unless otherwise stated.) 


Abbott, Gordon 

Adams, Charles F. 2nd 
Ames, Oliver 

Atkins, Edwin F. 

Avery, Nathan P., Holyoke 
Baker, Ezra H. 

Barnard, Charles A. 
Bartlett, John S. 

Bates, Jacob P. 

Bates, Hon. John L. 

Beal, Thomas P. 

Bigelow, Dr. W. Sturgis 
Bowman, Henry H., Spring- 


field 
Brackett, Hon. J. Q. A. 
Brooks, Joshua L., Pres. 
Board of Trade, Spring- 
field 
Bullard, Wm. H., Pres. 
Board of Trade, Holyoke 
Burr, I. Tucker 
Butler, Wm. M. 


Carr, John 

Carr, Samuel 

Carroll, James B., 
Cc , Charles P., Ex-Pres. 


rd of Trade, Spring- 


field 
Chester, Dwight 
Clark, Rev. Francis E., 
Pres. United Soc. C. E. 
Clement, Edward H. 
Clement, Hazen 


Crane, Hon. Winthrop Mur- 
ray, Dalton 
Crapo, W., New 


Cushing, Herbert B. 
Elder, Samuel J. 
Eliot, Amory 
Endicott, William, Jr. 
Estabrook, Arthur F. 
Fish, Frederick P. 
Fitzgerald, F. 
Fitzgerald, V 
Fitzgerald, we r A. 
Forbes, J. Murray 
Foss, Gov. Eugene N. 
Foster, Reginald 
Gaston, William A. 
Goldthwait, Dr. Joel E. 
Hall, G. Stanley, Pres. 
Clark University, Wor- 
cester 
Harrigan, George M., Lowell 
Hart, Francis R. 
Haskell, Edward H. 
Higginson, Henry L. 
Hilton, G. Arthur 
Hooper, Ainsley R. 
Hooper, James R. 
Hunnewell, Walter 


Hutchins, Edward W. 

Inman, Albert H., Pres. 
Board of Trade, Worcester 

Jones, Jerome 

Kidder, Nathaniel T. 

Kimball, David P. 

Lodge, Hon. Henry Cabot, 
Nahant 

Long, Hon. John D. 

Lovering, Henry M.,Taunton 

Lowell, A. Lawrence, Pres. 
Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge 

Maclaurin, Richard C., 
Pres. Mass. Inst. Tech. 

Manning, Francis H. 

Martin, John J. 

McCall, Hon. Samuel W., 
Winchester 

Merwin, Henry C. 

Moses, Horace A.,Springfield 

Murlin, Lemuel H., Pres. 
Boston University 

O'Connell, William Cardinal 

O'Neil, Joseph H. 

Orcutt, William Dana 

Padelford, Frank W. 

Parker, Charles W. 

Parker, Hon. Herbert 

Perkins, Thomas oa 

Pickman, Dudley 

Pierce, Otis N., New Bedford 

Pierce, Wallace L 

Pillsbury, Hon. Albert E. 

Pratt, George Dwight, 
Springfi 

Pratt, Laban 

Quincy, J. H. 

Rackemann, Charles S. 

Richardson, Dr. W. L. 

Ripley, Alfred L. 

Rogerson, Charles E. 

Sears, Francis B. 

Sheehan, Joseph A. 

Stockton, Philip 

Storer, John H. 

Storrow, James J., Pres. 
Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce 

Thayer, Nathaniel F 

Thorndike, Dr. Augustus 

Torrey, Elbridge 

Underwood, Henry O. 

Warren, Dr. J. Collins 

Washburn, Chas. G., Pres. 
Polytechnic Institute, 
Worcester 

Webster, Edwin F. 

Webster, Frank G. 

Webster, Henry S. 

Weld, C. Minot 

Wight, Ralph W., Indian 

rchard 

Wing, Daniel G. 


The people of the state will readily realize 
that a movement receiving such endorsement is 
worthy the support of everyone who has at heart 
the development of our Commonwealth. 

The S. P. C. A. of New York built and opened 
last August an animals’ hospital. The New York 
Woman's League for Animals has raised funds 


for another; 


Philadelphia is erecting one; 


Baltimore, New Orleans and Detroit are each 


planning for one. 


Will not our readers urge all 


their friends to send in contributions so that we 
may build the hospital first, leaving the endow- 
ment to be provided for after the completion 
of the Animals’ Hospital Building? 


NATHANIEL T. KIDDER 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


MRS. GEORGE T. ANGELL 


Executive Committee 


Building Endowment 


u 
Angell Memorial 
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THE CHILDHOOD OF ANIMALS, P. Chalmers 
Mitchell, M.A., LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

The distinguished secretary of the London Zoolog- 
ical Society, lecturer and writer upon zoological 
subjects, whose scientific knowledge of the various 
forms of animal life is of the broadest, has brought 
together many observations, both old and new, 
relating to birds and mammals from the time of 
their birth to maturity. 

Of those animals with which human kind are 
the most familiar, Dr. Mitchell gives much new 
and valuable information, explaining the purpose 
of their youth, their structure, changes in growth, 
habits and dispositions. Their peculiarities of 
color and pattern, and the uses which they make of 
these qualities—a subject of perennial interest to 
the naturalist—are pointed out in detail. 

How the young of many species are brooded by 
their parents and so trained as to escape the perils 
of youth and inexperience and so live to grow up, 
occupy several of the more important chapters. 
The education of young animals is also described, in 
which is shown the part that instinct and experience 
play. 

The volume is both entertaining and authorita- 
tive and deserves high rank in animal literature. 
There are twelve colored plates from paintings and 
numerous pencil drawings in the text. 

269 pp. $2.50 net. Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York. 


MICHIGAN BIRD LIFE, Walter Bradford 
Barrows. 

As a key to the economic study of the birds of a 
comparatively small area, a single state, this 
volume is elaborate and complete. It must be 
noted, first, that Michigan has many species of 
wild birds; and, secondly, that the state is alive 
to their value and the importance of protecting 
them and increasing their numbers for the benefit 
of agriculture and horticulture. While the laws 
of a state are necessary in carrying out such a 
policy—and Michigan is well equipped in this 
respect—it is indeed better that everyone shall be 
so educated as to know the birds, respect them 
and understand their relation to the welfare of the 
state. 

A wealth of useful and interesting information 
about every species of bird in the state is assembled 
in suitable form for the general reader, the student 
or the teacher. Careful descriptions of size, plum- 
age, notes and habits make possible greater accuracy 
of identification, and extended biographies give 
better familiarity with the birds. Special atten- 
tion is paid to all those birds which affect the 
farmers’ interests, showing the help or the harm 
they render to the crops 

As a work of popular ornithology the book is 
highly creditable to the author and the state, for 
which it cannot fail to serve other than a most useful 
purpose. Seventy full-page plates and a hundred 
and fifty-two text figures comprise the illustrations. 

822 pp. Michigan Agricultural College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 


IN BEAVER WORLD, Enos A. Mills. 


The works and the ways of ‘‘Citizen Beaver”’ 
reveal him as one of the most intelligent of animals 
and little less than a marvel in industry and in- 
genuity. For more than a quarter of a century 
the author studied him and watched him at work, 
at play and at rest. 

“The greatest admirers of the beaver,"’ says he, 
“are those who know him best.’’ So close an 
observer of these animals has he been in all ‘parts of 
North America and so high a regard for them has 
he that he is prompted to add, “If Mother Nature 
should ever call me to live upon another planet, I 
could wish that I might be borna beaver, to inhabit 
a house in the water.” 

As builders of dams and houses; constructors 
of canals and waterways, in order to make possible 
the transportation for long distances of materials 
and food supplies; as beautifiers of the wide world 


MRS. GEORGE BOYD OF POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK, AND HER PETS 


of nature, beavers have displayed that skill and 
resourcefulness which denote the possession of 
reasoning faculties. Their engineering operations, 
including the cutting of trees, drawing them to 
place, cementing the whole with a masonry of mud, 
and all this carried to success by only tooth and 
nail and tail, is described by one who has watched 
them admiringly and can testify with authority to 
their workmanship. 

There is still more to hold the reader’s closest 
interest, as, for example, the migration and coloni- 
zation of the beavers and the difficulties and dangers 
which they bravely encounter, the greatest of which 
being the human trapper and his despicable traps. 

How much our civilization has been aided by the 
beaver, who prepared the way for the forests, the 
orchards and the grain-fields; how much he merits 
our protection, that he may live on in increasing 
numbers to help in the work of conservation of our 
natural resources, is gathered from Mr. Mills’ 
record. 

Excellent illustrations from photographs by the 
author show the beaver’s handicraft and some of 
his monumental works. 

228 pp. $1.75 net. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 


CRUELTY AT CAIRO, JERUSALEM AND 
ROME 


OME letters and enclosures recently re- 
ceived by Mr. S. R. Taber from Mr. Philip 
G. Peabody, of Boston, give interesting 
information about humane work in these 
three cities. In a letter from him, published in 
The Egyptian Mail of February 25, 1913, he says: 
“I am a visitor from the United States, and 
am now in Cairo for the eleventh time, having 
come here early in 1903, and in February of every 
year since. I have been an extensive traveler 
all over the world and have never seen anything 
approaching the awful, useless, and demoralizing 
use of the whip that, I regret to say, has pre- 
vailed here during the past ten years, almost the 
entire time, until recently. At present, so 
greatly has the situation in this respect improved, 
that I hardly recognize Cairo. 
“T am simply astounded and delighted to 


report now in Cairo a really incredible ‘aii 
ment. The continual, atrocious and useless 
whipping of horses, is, so far as my very careful 
observation goes, wholly ended.” 

“T now come to Jerusalem, and, to my great 
surprise, I find an improvement here, fully equal 
to that in Cairo. It is amazing; instead of the 
perpetual, furious whipping, especially on the 
worst hills, I see horses (no doubt improperly and 
ignorantly hastened up the hills) free from the 
awful whipping that used to be absolutely 
inseparable from their use.” 

“T have exchanged calls with the former 
(Moslem) mayor, Faidy Effendi, to whose vigor- 
ous and splendid course as mayor we owe the 
beginning of all thisimprovement. In Jerusalem, 
I have heretofore observed some improvement, 
but nothing, in the ten years that I have been 
coming here before 1913, which at all compares 
with the improvement of this year.” 

The thanks and congratulations of American 
humanitarians are due to Mr. Peabody not only 
for his active interest in, and generous assistance 
to, the Societies at Cairo and Jerusalem, but also 
for what has lately been achieved at Rome, 
which is mentioned in the following extract from 
a letter from Mr. Hawksley, Hon. Director of 
the Rome Society for the Protection of Animals, 
to Mr. Peabody, dated March 3, 1913: 

“It is most generous of you to have still further 
increased your munificent gift by making it 
$1000 (which brought us lire 5260) instead of 
5000 francs, as promised, which would have 
fetched only lire 5096.50.” 

While the news is certainly encouraging, it 
must be remembered that the improvements 
noted constitute only a beginning. So it is 
hoped that Americans whose sympathies are 
enlisted on behaif of the abused animals of the 
three cities mentioned will not abate their efforts, 
but that they will rather be encouraged to extend 
financial aid to societies which have thus proved 
their efficiency. 


In the Editor’s Librarp 
OOS DES OC DS 3 2, 
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HUMANE SLAUGHTER 


Look at this picture! It comes from Akureyri 
in far-away Iceland. It tells the story of how 
sheep are killed there. Mr. G. T. Schrader, who 
sends us the photograph, says: “The sheep are 
led into the slaughter room singly, where a 
mask, with a movable iron bolt, is quickly thrown 
over their eyes as they enter. A man with one 
blow drives the bolt into the sheep’s brain. It 
drops dead instantly. It has seen no signs of 
others destroyed before it. Cattle and pigs are 
killed by a bullet before the knife is used, death 
being instantaneous.” 

This in Iceland! Here in America sheep, 
swine, and the majority of calves, are still sub- 
jected to the brutal methods employed by the 
uncivilized and savage—they are hung up by a 
hind leg, then their throats are cut and they are 
left to bleed to death, the dying struggle lasting 
into several minutes. Why are we so careless 
of their suffering? Because the great body of 
those who eat their flesh never stop to think of 
the horrors of the shambles into which, as into 
some hell of fright and pain, these creatures must 
pass before their carcasses are worked up into 
chops and roasts and cutlets. Also because to 
kill them humanely would take a minute or two 
of extra time, and time is money to us in this 
progressive country where so small a matter as 
the fair and just treatment of our food animals 
must not be considered even against the profits 
of business. 

The cruelties of the small slaughter pen and 
of the great packing houses constitute one of the 
blackest crimes of our time and country against 
defenseless animal life. Here is a theme well 
worthy the attention of Congress, as it has been 
deemed worthy of the consideration of the 
British Parliament. We too must have a com- 
mission to investigate this whole subject of our 
slaughter methods. Once the nation is com- 
pelled to face the facts the reform will have to 
come. F.H.R. 


BAND OF MERCY PENNANTS 


Every wide-awake Band of Mercy should 
display its colors. These emblems are very 
pretty and suitable for all Bands. They are 
made of a good quality of wool felt, dark blue 
with white border and “Band of Mercy” in 
white letters, and may be readily attached to a 
cane or staff. They are for sale in any quantity 
at ten centseach, post-paid. Address, American 
Humane Education Society, Boston. 


A NOTABLE CONVICTION 


The readers of Our Dumb Animals know our 
long~contention that the Hebrew method of 
slaughter in which the animal is not rendered 
unconscious before the throat is cut, is unnec- 
essarily cruel. In Halifax, Nova Scotia, Secre- 
tary Murray of the local humane society has 
tried the matter out in the court and won a very 
decided victory against the Jewish rabbi. The 
result of the trial and the winning of the case is 
that the Halifax S. P. C. A. purpose now to 
prosecute all butchers who do not stun animals 
before the use of the knife. We have hoped 
that our Jewish friends in this country would see 
the wisdom of yielding to modern humane senti- 
ment and abandon their ancient ritual of 
slaughter which, outside the Jewish faith, is 
almost universally condemned as causing wholly 
avoidable suffering. If the plea is made that to 
prohibit it would be to interfere with religious 
liberty, one wonders if in the name of religion 
any citizen has a right to violate a law against 
cruelty. Certainly that was not the court's 
opinion in Nova Scotia. F.H.R. 


SUNFLOWER SEEDS FOR BIRDS 
By EDNA A. ANDREWS 


This is the time of year to plant sunflower 
seeds for the birds. A row of sunflowers started 
in the late spring or early summer will provide 
feed for the little feathered friends when the 
storms come next winter and the weed-seed pods 
are covered with snow. 

The Russian sunflower is considered the best 
for this purpose, as the heads are larger and 
heavier, which causes them to bend over in the 
autumn, and they are thus protected from the 
storms. The seeds from this variety do not shat- 
ter as badly as the smaller heads and so they 
can be secured by the birds whenever the supply 
of feed is cut off. Half a dozen birds have been 
seen feasting from one sunflower head when 
snow was on the ground. 

A row of sunflowers planted along the alleys 
of city homes and along the barnyards of the 
country homes will not only add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the places during the summer season, 
but will be an act of mercy which will bless a 
thousand hungry birds when food is scarce. 


THE CATTLE 
By JOHN INGLETON 
The cattle are browsing in the meads 
Where the clover loves to come, 
Where grasses brush against the weeds, 
While golden bumblers hum. 
At eve the cattle for me wait, 
And watch for me, one by one; 
Until they hear me loose the gate, 
And call them to follow on. 


I love them as with setting sun 
They meekly follow me, 
Down the path by wild flowers run, 
Where the brook runs by the lea. 
There’s strength within each shaggy beast, 
And thoughts of honest toil 
From the cattle as they come to feast 
Or roam on the great earth’s soil. 


“HHURRY-UP” BOYS FORM BAND 


A novel Band of Mercy in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, was thus reported in a recent issue 
of the Times-Democrat of that city: 

Amidst the clicking of telegraph instruments, 
the repeated cries of the delivery clerk and all 
the confusion incident to the afternoon rush 
around a metropolitan telegraph headquarters, 
Miss Louise Guyol, assistant secretary of the 
S. P. C. A., assisted by Dr. F. J. Douglass, 
organized the Western Union Band of Mercy, 
in which more than fifty messenger boys enrolled. 

Owing to the constant going and coming of the 
blue-coated, blue-capped lads, the task proved 
a difficult one. Both Miss Guyol and Dr. 
Douglass gathered the boys around them in the 
back hall of the Western Union office and ex- 
plained to them in brief speeches the objects 
of the band which was about to be formed. 
Then the boys came forward, and one by one 
took the oath to be kind to all living creatures 
and to protect them wherever possible against 
the cruelty of others. 

The messengers had been prepared for the 
installation of the band, for the question had 
been much agitated for several days at the West- 
ern Union office by boys who already had enrolled 
as members of the Band of Mercy movement. 
Manager Porteous was present at the organiza- 
tion ceremonies and promised to do all he could 
to promote the interests of the band. 


SEXTUPLETS BORN IN MAINE 
A cow owned by Thomas Williams of Weld, Maine, recently gave birth to six calves at one time. 
This is declared to be the first instance of the kind ever known. The mother of the little animals 
was a grade of Durham and Hereford, while their sire was a full-blooded Holstein. Their combined 
weight at birth was 146 pounds, and they averaged about twenty-five poundseach. The calves lived 
only a few days, during which the accompanying photograph was taken. Later they were mounted 
and are now owned by W. E. Parlin, of Weld. Mr. Parlin has numerous affidavits of the circum- 


stances attending the birth of the calves, as he knew that such an event would at first be considered 
incredible. 
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“OLD CHARLIE” 


QO: CHARLIE” has reach- 


ed the age of thirty-six. 

He has been owned by Mr. 

Frank N. Perkins of 
Ma Kennebunkport, Maine, 
since 1882. 

There have been few 
days during late years, 
when any one passing the 
Perkins estate would not 
have seen Charlie’s good gray head looking out 
from his commodious box-stall which was pur- 
posely built close to the door in order that he 
might see the outside world. 

For many years Old Charlie lived in Boston 
where he was known as one of the fastest trotters 
on the “Milldam,” or “Brighton Road.’’ Per- 
fectly sound, he could easily trot six miles at full 
speed with never a break and was able and proud 
to measure his speed against the fleetest of his kind. 

Full of intelligence, even at his highest tide of 
life he was most gentle, adaptable, and could 
be safely driven by a woman. 

Charlie has been talked to and petted all his 
life. In consequence he understands well the 
language of men. He can ask to go out into the 
field and, when ready to come in, says so in 


an unmistakable voice. When in summer the 
kitchen door stands wide open, he often walks up 
to it and, looking through the screen, asks in 
a special tone for sugar. 

Of course he has not been driven for years; 
however, since he seems, sometimes, to look 
wistful when Maude who occupies the stall next 
him, is being harnessed, his master occasionally 
puts the harness on him and allows him to do 
little errands on the ground just for his pleasure. 

Old Charlie is never allowed to think of him- 
self as a ‘‘back number.” First of all the farm 
animals in consequence is he to his master, and he 
knows it. He is never permitted to miss the 
loving word and caress, the desired piece of 
apple or lump of sugar. Great pains are taken 
continually that no bodily suffering shall come 
to him through want of any attention. 

In his owner’s will is inserted a clause which 
gives a sum of money to the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. asking it to see that no harm or suffer- 
ing shall come to this horse, should he outlive 
those who especially love and care for him. We 
will hope that, instead of there ever being a 
necessity for such action, Nature will gently and 
painlessly give sleep to dear Old Charlie, who 
has had an ideal life and has been blessed with 
the very happiest possible old age. D.L.H. 


CONSIDER THEIR WAYS 

There be four things which are little upon the 
earth, but they are exceeding wise: 

The ants are a people not strong, yet they 
prepare their meat in the summer; 

The conies are but a feeble folk, yet make they 
their houses in the rocks; 

The locusts have no king, yet go they forth all of 
them by bands; 

The spider taketh hold with her hands, and is 
in kings’ palaces.—Prov. 30: 24-28. 


AT A HORSE’S DRINKING STATION 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
All day along the crowded thoroughfare 
I patiently pursued my weary way. 
Long hours beneath the scorching sun I toiled, 
Nor grudged an atom of the strength I gave 
The master who requited me so ill. 
I asked no recompense save food and drink,— 
A word or two of kindness, or a pat 
Upon my tired back. For these I e’en 
Had borne the parching thirst and meager fare. 
Sometimes a child would hold a grimy hand 
Beneath my nostrils quivering with pain, 
And press an apple to my hungry lips. 
In all the language that a horse may use 
I thanked him, and my task was lighter made 
By this diversion. 
But the parching thirst! 
My master oftentimes his own had quenched, 
While I, his horse, being speechless, could not say 
How I was suffering for water, too. 
Then suddenly a man from out the crowd 
Thrust all aside, and with a pail in hand 
Came up to me and held it to my lips. 
I drank, and drank, and drank; then laved my nose. 
And drank again. I thought I ne’er would stop. 
Methinks a man must know the gratitude 
A horse can feel, although he may not speak. 
I drew my head that empty bucket forth 
And with new energy pursued my way. 
The sun’s rays cheered me now;—my master’s heart 
Responsive grew, as, with a slackened rein 
He let me draw the load that lightened seemed 
By this kind act. A Public Station—yes— 
But more, much more, to creatures such as we, 
Who cannot voice our wants. Heaven must be near 
The hearts that offer us such welcome cheer. 


SUCH MEN STILL LIVE 

“Deputy Sheriff Worthing A. Pennell, of 
Harpswell, Maine, was arraigned before Judge 
Thompson in the Municipal Court on April 4, 
at Brunswick, charged with cruelly maiming and 
mutilating his horse. He was found guilty and 
fined $50 and costs, the total amounting to $68.04. 

“Dr. J. H. Rollins, of Portland, and Hiram A. 
Walker, of Brunswick, officers for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals society, testified that 
Pennell drove his horse from Brunswick to East 
Harpswell. By the time Gurnet Bridge was 
reached, the horse was exhausted and there 
Pennell took out his jackknife and stabbed the 
horse twice, after which he cut off both ears.” 

Mr. Henry C. Merwin has made an appeal 
for money to keep Dr. Rollins continually em- 
ployed in this work, and this incident illustrates 
well the need of his activity. F.H.R. 


GUIDE-POSTS 


In the name of all that 
is humane, dispense with 
the old flapping blinders 
that have long ago lost 
shape and straps to keep 
them in place. They 
endanger the sight and 
are a source of discom- 
fort to the poor beast 
whose daily portion is 
hard labor. 

Never use the over- 
draw checkrein. If you 
use one at all let it be a 
side-check, and have it 
so long that the horse 
can have the free use of 
his head under all con- 
ditions. 

Cultivate a cheery 
way of speaking to your 
horse. Bear in mind 
that he is very intelli- 
gent and sensitive; a 
willing servant, and de- 
serving of your kindest 
treatment and thought. 


MEMORIAL TO A HORSE 


“Old Frank,” in whose memory Mrs. Allen H. 
Bagg of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, has presented 
that city with a drinking fountain for horses, 
was a good and trusted servant of one family 
for a quarter of acentury. He was the property 
of Mrs. Bagg and her mother, the late Mrs. 
Edwin Clapp, for that length of time, and when 
he died about a year ago was thirty-five years 
old. 

The Pittsfield Journal says that “Old Frank”’ 
was never known to do a mean trick, and that 
for the last two years of his life he did not work 
and had all the luxuries incident to a good 
home. 

The stone drinking fountain for horses has 
been erected on West Housatonic street, in front 
of farm land belonging to Mrs. Bagg. One 
seldom passes the new fountain without seeing 
one or more horses drinking the running water, 
and the service is greatly appreciated by team- 
sters who drive in that part of the city. Mrs. 
Bagg, who has perpetuated the memory of “Old 
Frank” in so practical a way, is the wife of the 
Hon. Allen H. Bagg, who was mayor of Pittsfield 
during 1905-1907. 


PREFERS A HORSE 


Mrs. Flynn—‘‘They do be afther sayin’s thot 
old mon Killy has got locomother ataxy.” - 

Mr. Flynn—‘Well, he’s got the money_to run 
wan av thim if he wants ter, but fer my par-rt, 
I'd rayther have a good harse anny day.” —Judge. 


“FRANK” WHO SERVED ONE FAMILY TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.” 

We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our Dumb Animals for one year. 

2. Twenty leaflets, addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Band of Mercy Melodies.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See last page for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Three hundred and eighty-three new Bands 
were organized in April, of which 140 were in 
schools of Providence, Rhode Island; eighty-one 
in schools of Massachusetts; seventy-six in 
schools of Connecticut, and twenty-nine in 
schools of Sedalia, Missouri. The numerals 
show the number of Bands in each school or town 


Schools in Massachusetts 

Baldwinsville: Baldwinsville. 

Barre: High; Center, 4; High Plains, 4; South Barre; 
West Valley; East; Rice voee West. 

Brookville: Brookville, 4 

Dana: Dana 

Enfield: Center, 4; Smiths; Hill. 

Greenwich: Greenwich; Greenwich 

Hardwick: Gilbertville, 7; Center, 3 : Wheelwright, 4; 

South Mills; Southwest. 

Holbrook: Garfield, 2; Franklin, 2; Sumner, 4. 

Petersham: Center, 4; Lodgeville. 

Prescott: Meadow Brook. 

Rockville: 

South Duxbury ook. 

Wellesley: Alice Phillips, 13; North, 4; Fiske, 3. 

Roxbury, Massachusetts: F. R. Langley Humane 
Society, Div. 4. 

Stow, Massachusetts: Mercy. 

Bath, Maine: People’s Church Primary S. S.; Beacon 
St. Methodist S. S., 3. 

Francestown, New Hampshire: Francestown Center 
School. 

Schools in Rhode Island 


Providence: Montague St. Primary, 7; Bellevue Ave. 
Chester Ave. Primary, 5; Potter Ave. 
Calhoun Ave. Primary, 6; Federal St. Primary, 4; 
PP St. Primary, 4; Ruggles St. Primary, 4; Killingly St. 
Primary, 5; Harris Ave. Primary, 4; Bourn St. Primary, 4; 
Atwells Ave. Primary, 8; Summer St. Primary, 6; Highland 
Ave. Primary, 4; Candace St. Grammar, 17; Ives St. 
Primary, 4; Julian St. Primary, 6; Benefit St. Special, 12; 
Amherst St. Primary, 4; Elmwood Ave. Primary, 7; Broad 
St. Grammar, 14. 


Schools in Connecticut 


Bridgeport: Shelton, 19. 
— ‘ord: Washington St., 3 5 Wilson, 7. 
New ae Northend, ; St. Joseph’ s, 6; St. Mary’s, 

25; Camp, 

Plainville Grammar, 4. 

Auburn, New York: East Auburn, L. T. L.; Harriet 
Tubman; Mary Roberts. 

Roc hester, New York: L. T.L 

Sinclairville, New York: Sinclairville. 

Ellijay, Georgia: Laura Bell. 

a South Carolina: Hearts of Love; Pansies; 


inth. 
South Carolina: Ebenezer Baptist Church. 
cage South Carolina: Voorhees Normal School, 7 
ew Orleans, Louisiana: Western Union Messenger: 
Weatielde, 
Biloxi, Missi 


Columbus, ppl: Robertson; Mission; First 
Baptist S. S.; Barrows mori 
ural Hiii, Mississippi: Rural Hill. 
Beardstown, Illinois: Beardstown. 
Rock Island, — Grant School, 7. 
Eldora, lowa: 
Sedalia, Missouri: Lincoln Audubon, 9; Horace Mann 
School, 8; Summit School, 1 
Loraine, North Dakota: Lincoln. 
La Crosse, Wisconsin: Alert. 
Loyal, Wisconsin: High School. 
Wisconsin: L. T. L. 
Idaho: Pierce Park School, 2 
Meridian, Idaho: Meridian School, 9. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 87,693. 


FRANCES McCAFFERTY, MACON, GEORGIA, AND PET GOAT 


Congressman French on Boys and Birds 


AVERNE R. PHILPOTT, 
a nine-year-old boy of 
Caldwell, Idaho, wrote 
to his Congressman at 
Washington, the Hon. 
Burton L. French, urg- 
ing him to try to get 
the law passed to stop 
the killing of birds. 
LaVerne expressed his 
wish for a gun, but promised that he would not 
kill the song-birds. This was Mr. French's reply, 
a copy of which he kindly sent for the benefit 
of the boys who read Our Dumb Animals: 


My dear LaVerne: 

I am in receipt of your letter, recommending 
the passage of a law by Congress for the pro- 
tection of migratory birds, and I am very happy 
to write you that we have passed the measure, 
and it was approved by President Taft. 

I am very glad to know that you have such 
kind feelings towards harmless birds and ani- 
mals, and I wish every boy and girl in Idaho 
could look at the question as you do. 

Why does a boy kill a beautiful bird whose 
young are in the nest in the tree, and leave the 
tiny birds to starve? Why does a boy kill a 
harmless little squirrel, and leave its young to 
perish? Boys who do this do not mean to be 
cruel. They just do not think. I have lots of 
boy friends, and not one of them is bad, but 
sometimes they are thoughtless and do things of 
which they are afterwards ashamed. 

We do not like a great big boy who ‘pitches 
on”’ to a little fellow, and he is not brave. It is 
the same thing when we try to make sport out of 
killing pure, harmless bird and animal friends 
that like to live just as well as we do. It is not 
brave. 

Besides that, birds and animals do good. | 
will tell you of one instance. King Frederick of 
Prussia was very fond of cherries. Some years 
ago he became annoyed because he saw sparrows 
eating his fruit, and he ordered them killed. 
Many other birds also lost their lives or were 
driven away. The King was punished very 
soon, for within two years Frederick’s orchards 
bore little fruit of any kind. Insects had eaten 
nearly all the leaves that were upon the trees. 
The King then saw the mistake that he had 
made, and brought in many birds to make their 
homes in his trees. Soon after this the trees 
bore fine fruit again. 

I wish all boys and girls in Idaho could know 
that most birds and animals are our friends and 


do us good. Also, if they could know how our 
little friends love to live, how happy they are in 
their nests in the trees and fields, how much joy 
there is in their songs and strange noises, I am 
sure the boys and girls would be their best 
friends ever after. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) BURTON L. FRENCH. 


THE SPIDER’S COMPLAINT 
By BONNIE PHELPS, age eleven 


I was coming up the sidewalk 
Just a little while ago, 

When I met a little spider 
With a face plum’ full of woe; 


And his little nose was flattened, 
And one arm was in a sling, 

His eye was blue and purple 
And he cried like everything. 


“Good morning, Mr. Spider.” 
I said, in tones polite. 
But the little spider only glared 
At me with all his might. 


“Hello! Miss Band of Mercy,” 
The little spider spoke, 

““My eye is smashed, and so’s my nose, 
And my right arm is broke! 


“Them plaguy boys! They did it, 
And I would like to see 
The good your Band of Mercy does 
A little chap like me. 


“| was going for the doctor, 
Because my Dad is sick, 
When ‘long there came a great big boy 
And punched me with a stick. 


*‘He punched and punched and punched until 
He almost punched me through.”’ 
And then the spider cried and cried 
Until I just cried, too. 


“And then,’’ went on the spider, 
And wiped his tiny eye, 

“‘He mashed me with his clumsy foot 
Until I thought I'd die!"’ 


now then,” he continued, 
In accents sad and slow, 

“What does your Band of Mercy do? 
That’s what I want to know!” 


I was touched with deep emotion 
At the little spider's tale, 

And I promised to repeat it 
To the children, without fail 


Now you see I’ve kept my promise, 
And I'm pretty sure you all 

Will protect the little spiders, 
If they are extremely small. 
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CHILDREN, MY FRIEND VAN DYKE 
By DORA HARDY KILLAM 


AN DYKE was a Boston terrier with a very 
short tail that had a kink. This kink 
marked him as a descendant of blue blood. 
His big brown eyes, his inquisitive pug nose, 
small ‘‘bat’’ ears, which he kept erect, gave 
his finely marked face such an intelligent 
expression that people often said, ‘“What a 
bright looking little dog!’’ 

He worked very hard all day helping 
his mistress. Of course he couldn’t really do any work, but 
he inspected everything that was done, even to the making of 
the beds. He also assisted in the care of the hens by faith- 
fully keeping the yard clear of strange cats. 

When the little chickens began to hatch in the spring, 
it was Van Dyke who heard the first faint peep. Very often 
his mistress found him standing by a hatching-box gravely 
watching the mother-hen. If his mistress took one of the 
little chickens in her hand, Van Dyke would gently, oh, so 
gently, touch it with his tongue. That was his way of kissing 
the baby chickens. 

His one toy was a three-pound lard pail, and when his 
self-imposed duties were over he would have a frolic with his 
pail. He would carry it to an open space, toss it into the air 
and catch it on his nose. This he would do again and again 
with incredible swiftness, yelping joyously all the time. If he 
could manage to vary the sport by landing the pail on a big 
stone with a resounding clatter, so much the more fun. When 
tired of playing alone, he would pick up his pail and set it 
before his mistress or some favored friend, and the expression 
on his face plainly said, ‘“‘Please play with me.’ 

During my acquaintance with Van Dyke, I do not recall 
that he ever left his pail in a neighbor’s yard or in the street. 
If the clothes-yard was in use, he always carried his pail else- 
where. 

Do you know how dogs tell time? I do not and Van Dyke 
never told us the secret. But every afternoon, except on 
Sunday, about three o’clock he would sit in the window, or on 
the door-step if the weather was fine, and watch for his mas- 
ter’s train. 

Once No. 200, his master’s engine, was sent to the repair- 
shop and he brought his train from the city with a substitute 
engine. That made no difference to Van Dyke; he knew 
when three o’clock came just the same. So it was not the 
engine bell ringing that made him know when it was train 
time, was it? That he did know No. 200’s bell from the other 
bells was clearly shown later. 

He was standing up looking out of the window one day, 
absorbed in watching a cat, when all at once he showed that he 
was intently listening. In a few seconds, he went to the door, 
talking all the way and eager to get out. His master opened 
the door and Van Dyke rushed out and turned excitedly, 
waiting for his master to follow. 

Then we all understood; for down at the roundhouse No. 
200’s bell was clanging. The engine had just been brought 
back. 

Soon after this, Van Dyke was taken with one of those 
diseases which attack high bred dogs. The patience with 
which he bore the pain and the gratitude he showed to all who 
tried to relieve him was indeed a lesson. Even the veterinary 
said, ‘Well, you are a brave little dog.’’ And sick little Van 
Dyke, hearing the tone of praise, turned his head toward his 
mistress and licked her hand. 
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HUMANE LITERATURE 


Published by the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., is for sale at 45 Milk 
Street, Boston, at these prices, postpaid: 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 20 cents ....paper 9 cts. 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2 cents each, or ners 00 per 100 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Galls, etc.. .60 

How to Treat a Horse ...... an ae 
The Prayer .............. .25 

The Horse’s Prayer, large post-card ........ a * 
Advice on Stable Management, card ....... 1.00 *‘ 

The Checkrein, 8 pages .................. 1.00 : 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cents. ..small 30 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and4.. .30 “ “ 


What the Chained Dog Says .............. aa 
About the Bird 

The Birds of God, anecdotes by Theron Brown, 

The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 20 cents. ... paper 10 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card ................. $ .30 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2... .30 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ........... 

About the Cat 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.8 ......... $ .30 per 100 
“Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation” ............ .30 
“The Beggar Cat,”’ post-card, 5c. per doz. 40 : 
About Other Animals 

Prince Rudolf's Quest, fairy story by Ida 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 20 cts. ............. paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold “Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 20 cts ..paper cts. 
The Strike at Shane's, cloth, 20 cts. ........ paper 7 cts. 
Slaughter-house Reform, by Dr. Rowley, 37 pp. 10 cts. 
How to Kill Animals Humanely ........... $2.00 per 100 
Indictment of American Slaughter-house, by 


Humane Education 

The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley. . 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty 
Humane. Manual for Teachers, new edition 

Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 


Band of Mercy Buttons 


White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border. 
Large, two cents each; small, one cent. 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small, 5 cents 
‘Band of Mercy” Pennant 10 cents each 
Band of Mercy Register ............... 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) $3. = per 100 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership ....... 
How to Form Bands of Mercy............. as 
Special prices on large orders to be shipped > freight or 
express. Send for complete catalogue. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
45 Milk Street, Boston 


-cloth 25 cts. 
30 per 100 


RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
FOR APRIL, 1913 


General contributions for the Angell Memorial Building 
will be announced later. 


Fines and witness fees, $222.45. 
Members and Donors 


Special gift from Mrs. L. N. Kettle, $600; Elisha Gunn, 
$25; Miss Lucy S. Brewer, $25; ———, Leland, $25; Mrs. 


A. C. Bromwich, “‘special,”” $20; Dr. J. B. Atwater, =: 
Mrs. E. Leonard, $3; Mrs. G. Ww. Tapley, $3; D. 
Seivers, =; Geo. S. Merriam, $3; Mrs. J.Q. A. Batchelder, 
$3; Dr. W. H. Adams, $1.50; J. E. Waterman, $1.4 


TEN DOLLARS EACH 
Frank A. Dewick, Edward M. Brewer, Mr..Curry, Mrs. 
Francis J. Moore, Mrs. John H. Storer, Mrs. Sarah J. Bull, 
Dr. Geo. E. Foster, Anna R. Wright, Miss F. M. Faulkner, 
for summer work for horses, G. F. Adams, The Misses 
Stebbins, F. N. Perkins, A. Melzer for Angell Memorial 


Building. 
FIVE DOLLARS EACH 


Edwin A. Rooney, Mrs. Ida R. Hall, for Horses’ Vacation 
Fund, Geo. E. —, David S. Smith, Georgiana Doten, 
John T. Way, Frank E. Tuttle, Miss E. J. Griggs, Miss 
— Arnold, Anne Humphreys. Mrs. T. 7 Burgess, Wm. 

. Bassett, John A. Nichols, A. B. Case, A. H. Goetting, 
H. Scott, Mrs. E. E Stearns, Mrs. M. P. Knowlton, 
Mrs. N. W. Fiske, O. C. Alderman, N. E. Card & Paper Co., 
Mrs. Dexter Smith, Forbes & Wallace, Mary A. Parker, 
Smith & Murray, Mrs. Carrie R. Adams, Preston B. Keith, 
Mrs. W. D. Flagg, J. G. Mackintosh, G. W. Prentiss, 
Wm. Skinner & Sons, National B. B. Co., Prentiss Brooks 
& Co., J. L. Perkins, Holyoke Belting Co., F. D. Heywood, 
Mrs. j: H. Appleton, Miss M. M. Atwater, ag Charles 
Schneider, C. F. Farwell, C. H. Wiikinson, C. K. Judd. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 

Mrs. M. B. Macdonald, W. H. Stone & Son, W. W. 
Laundry, Mrs. G. F. Edwards, E. G. F. Whitcomb, H. L. 
Williams, Miss F. D. Clark, W. J. Colby, O. B. Parks, 
H. S. Eaton, G. E. Austin, Mrs. Irving S. Russell, Miss 
Julia Watson, Miss Sophia Munroe, Mrs. J. A. Brown, 
R. H. Sturtevant, H. W. Cotton, M. C. Bailey, H. Mc- 
Connell, Miller Bros., Christopher Clark, Norwood Ice C 0., 
A. L. Kingsbury, Mrs. M. A. Colburn, Mrs. m'l W. 
Duncan, mania Mills, Mrs. H. M. Farr, Mrs. Wm. 


Entered 


Whiting, Machine Co., J. 
Whiting Coal Co., S. S. 
Carmichael, Mrs. Ww. 
A. B. Houston. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Mrs. E. H. Cotton, C. A. Fuller, Mrs. S. E. Gatchell, 
Miss E. A. Gatchell, Horace Gray, Franklin P. Rice, 
Francis Bartley, Mrs. P. H. Derby, Mrs. Kate D. Tower, 
Mrs. E. M. Jones, Miss Hilda Carlson, Mrs. W. R. 
Thayer, Miss M. A. Oakes, Mrs. A. R. Dodge, Miss Louise 
Lee, Louis P. Slade, Mrs. A. D. Fairbanks, Mrs. C. F. 
Chase, Walter Grover, John J. Quinn, Mrs. Jennie Hudson, 
Mrs. Jennie E. Washburn, W. N. Washburn, Alice H. Wood, 
Mrs. W. Scott, Chauncey Wing, E. O. Proctor, Mrs. Mary 
Wisebrod, Mrs. Phoebe Wallcott, Frank H. Reed, F. O. 
Wells, Mrs. Lyman W. Griswold, Mrs. C. P. Russell, J. M. 
Hackley, Mrs. S. D. Conant, Mrs. E. B. Blake, Dr. W. C. 
Bryant, H. M. McDonald, N. T. Ryan, F. A. Rugg, Mrs. 
G. F. Merrill, Geo. W. Burrill, Rev. R. E. Hunt, Rev. J. A. 
Hawley, Simon Schmidt, Rev. Edwin Judge, Mrs. —— 
Axtel, F. H. Eddy, E. S. Turtan, Miss Jessie Saeur, H. 
Chandler, A. D. Goodell, E. C. Frost, Mrs. F. D. St 
Mrs. H. A. Kimble, Mrs. L. D. Parsons, Mrs. Annie Akin, 
Mrs. Mary Edwards, Mrs. G. D. Jewett, E. G. Southwick, 
D. W. Wells, Roger Whitney Co., Mrs. C. M. Blaisdell, 
Mrs. W. O. Kentfield, Miss J]. Chapin, Dr. O. O. Roberts, 
Dr. Cutler, Rev. P. Truttier, Miss Lillian Rome, 
M. E. Cooney, M.D., Geo. S. Graves, Clarence Leo Van- 
asse, Mrs. W. A. Burrows, Mrs. W. W. Boynton, Mrs. 
H. C. Hallett, Dr. H. M. Martin, Mrs. G. W. L. Curtis, 
F. N. Kneeland, Mrs. O. C. Weddelton, Harold M. Field, 
Dr. A. G. Minshall, M. Albert Leporte, ““A Friend,” J. 
Horace Gillineau, Mrs. C. R. Dunbar, American Pad & 
Paper Co., Baldwin Garment Co., Holyoke Bar Co., Dor- 
othy J. Gill, Cornelia Dorcas Gill, Mrs. Gideon Wells, 
G. Tait, Cheeney & Washburn, Mrs. F. E. Bidwell, Annie 
E. Gardner, O. A. Eberhart, Rail Road Y. M. C. A., 
Geo. Jackson, Miss M. M. Hartwell, Mrs. Chas. W. 
Walker, Mrs. Gertrude Clapp, Miss Mary Adelaide Hare, 
Lynn Safe Deposit & Trust Co., Lynn Nat. Bank, Mrs. 
I. A. Evans, Dr. C. S. Francis, Mrs. J..G. Stearns, Mrs. E. 
Wasson, Mrs. C. W. Kellogg, Mrs. John McNair, John 
McNair, Mrs. A. F. Breed, Rev. A. J. Teeling, a“ Daniel 
Low, Mrs. Horace Perkins, W. N. Emery, M. D., C. B. 
Butler, M. D., Dr. C. Bell, Dr. J. W. Willis, sy H. 3. 
Hoyt, Dr. G. 1H. Fulton, Rev. G. G. Hamilton, Rev. A. 
Manchester, Mrs. A. H. Warner, Miss Emily Gray, Dr. 
Felix McGur, Mrs. C. P. Parker, F. E. Jones, Mrs. T. E 
Jones, Mrs. J. H. Pushee. 

Total, $1259.95. 

The American Humane Education Society, $675. 


Subscriptions 

Women’s Penn. S. P. C. A., $50; a co-worker, $22.72; 
Penn. S. P. C. A., $15; Ed. H. Packard, $10.52; A. E. Ham, 
$10; Mabel S. Robinson, $7; Mrs. N. C. Hatch, $5; Mrs. 
E. L. Richter, $5; A. M. Kennedy, i 15; Amos Van Etten, 
$3.60: L. Ardelle Kimball $3; J. Foster, $3; Hortense 
A. Boynton, $3; William Webster” ‘$2. 80; Mrs. C. E. H. 
Phillips, $2.50; Mrs. Rachel Cook, $2.50; Clara L. 
$2.50; Mrs. D. M. Smith, $2.40; Kate M. Lane, 
Grace D. Vanames, $2.25; Carolyn’ Taylor, $2.20; Margaret 
Mitts, $2; Ellen Knapp, $2; Lucy E. Watson, $1.50; 
K. A. Dearden, $1.50; Eliza Chamberlin, $1.25; Am. 
Bookseller, $1.25; Mrs. H. E. Warren, $1.25; Mrs. M. A. 
Baldwin, $1.24; Richard Carroll. $1.20. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Mrs. Geo. Donovan, Bertha C. Floyd, Eliza Fraser, 
Mrs. S. M. Fitch, Ruth Knowles, Mrs. E. B. Marquess, 
Emily T. Turner, Mrs. Charles —> Ellen F. Thayer, 
F. A. Bissell, Barbara Russell, C. E. Jenks, Miss K. 
Kipper, Mrs. H. R. Wyman, Elsie T. Goodhue, Wm. 
Owens, George Crowell, J. M. Brimley, Ida C. Tuttle, 
Mrs. J. W. Richards, E. K. Forgan, Mrs. C. Klein, E. S. 
Rivenburgh, Jennie Donaldson, Patrick Theogh, Mrs. 
E. W. Skinner, Miss E. C. Johnson, Everett Leach. Mrs. 
A. B. Gross, C. E. Breckenridge, Thos. Wheelwright, 
Helen A. Downing, Mrs. Dunn, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. R. E. 
Westcott, Mrs. H. C. Cramer, F. M. Lamb, Mrs. Hannah 
Durrant, Alice G. Storrow, G. R. Cutler, Mrs. Jennie M. 
Kendall, Mary Hewitt, J. G. McClure, O. S. Rogers, Miss 
S. H. Palfrey, A. J. Lloyd Co., Mrs. E. W. Boulwase, Mrs. 
C. Coon, Leslie Spaulding. 

All others, $383.24. 

Total, $606.87. 

Sales of publications and ambulance receipts, $130.71. 

Total, $2894.98. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR APRIL, 1913 


Addition to bequest of Miss C. M. Martin, $137.97; 
a co-worker for distribution of humane literature, $132.48; 
Humane Society of Kansas City (Mo.), for the Angell 
Memorial Building, $100; Mrs. M. L. Hall, $53.40; Mrs. 
M. McKinnell, $9.99; Mrs. C. H. Van Deusen, $8.57; 
Mrs. Mary F. Lovell, $5.65; Mrs. A. E. Curtis, $5.30; 
Mrs. I. C. Stewart, $5; Boston Junior Christian Endeavor 
Union, $5; Columbus (Ohio), Humane Society, $5; 
Glenn Co. (Calif.) Humane Society, $5; Abby T. Arnold, 
$4.78; wre M. B. Dickinson, $4.55; Mrs. E. L. Dixon, 
$4.40; E. C. Hirsch, $3.93; Mrs. W. R. Northup, $3.70; 
Miss Elinor Brierly, '33. 50; Boston Schoo! Committee, $3; 
Mrs. ‘grea tg Anderson, $3: Washington Humane Society, 

P. Society, $2.67; Edna Holly, $2.53; Grace 
Elston, “2. 06; Bessie Thalfall, eS: ; Mrs. Samuel W. Duncan, 
$2; Edna Holly, $2; Emma A. Clayton, $2; Mrs. C. B. 
Shepard, $2; Belle S. Prentiss, "$2; Clarissa E. Hathaway, 
$1.94; Leslie Hilton, $1.85; Rittman Public Schools, $1.70; 
Rose Trumbull, $1.67; Mrs. E. J. Robbins, $1.50; F. R. 
Langley, $1.45; Bertha Fladager, $1.44; Mrs. Franklin 
Couch, $1.32; Margaret P. Buell, $1.31; Dr. F. L. Poland, 
$1.20; Elizabeth Olney, $1.08; Blanche W. Simmons, $1.05; 
Oregon Humane Society, $1.03; Miss M. B. Dickinson, 


Russell & Co., Wm. 
Kresge, H. J. Perkins, Dr. J. H. 
Kirkham, S. L. Haynes, Mrs. 


$1.01. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH 
Miss Fanny -, Dougherty, Grace Platt, Edw. Killins, 
Mrs. Thos. rrigal, Ethel B. Norris, Mrs. F. A 


Parsons, Miss M. Turner, Mrs. H. E. Warren, J. Wilson 
Laura E. Koontz. 


ies, $66.07. 


at the Post Office at Boston. Mass., 


Question: | have a mare fourteen years old. A 
few weeks ago I discovered a swelling just below 


the jaw, about as large as a hen’s egg. It is soft, 
and may be reduced by rubbing but soon appears 


again. Please tell me what I ought to do. 
L.A. P. 
Answer: An enlargement such as you describe 


may be an attending symptom of so-called 
“strangles,"" or may be of serous formation. 
The application of local absorbents may tend 
to complicate the condition. It is advisable to 
call in a professional man, for surgical interfer- 
ence is undoubtedly indicated. 

Question: My cat is getting very thin, and I could 
not account for it until a few days ago when I found 
her four fang teeth somewhat loosened and starting 
to decay. Will you please help my cat by giving 
me advice? Ss. P. L. 

Answer: This condition may be the result of 
improper feeding; for instance, soft food as a 
steady diet. If teeth are decayed their extraction 
is necessary. Occasionally feed raw and cooked 
meat, also small bones such as chop bones. 

Question: My black horse, about ten years old, 
has a big shoe boil on the left elbow. What can I 
do for this condition? N. E. G. 

Answer: Removing the cause is the most 
essential treatment. This may be done by the 
use of a shoe-boil boot, which may be purchased 
at any harness dealer’s. The local application 
of iodine, either in tincture form or ointment, 
is often attended with good results. Do not 
attempt to remove shoe boil on your own initia- 
tive, as the operation requires the services of a 
skilled man. 

Question: Our brown mare, fifteen years old, dis- 
charges from the eyes lately and the past week this 
condition seems to be aggravated, while the lids 
are inflamed. Kindly advise as to treatment. 

O. G. H. 

Answer: The following prescription has proved 
efficacious: 


Fluid extract belladonna 1 dr. 


Mix lotion, and place twenty drops in each eye 
morning and night. It is advisable to keep 
the animal in a darkened box-stall. 

Note: The Society's veterinarian will be glad to answer, 


month by month, questions relative to the treatment of 
sick or injured animals. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 

Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 

GUY RICHARDSON, 
TERMS: 

One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents. 
Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. CG. A. 
$100 00 


Editor. 


Active Life Associate Annual $5 06 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children's 1 00 

All members of either Society receive OUR DUMRB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be 
sent to HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 

OFFICE OF THE SOCIETIES: 

45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all our 
Societies. 

ADVERTISING RATES sent upon application. 

Manuscripts and all communications intended for Our | 
Dumb Animals should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


as second-class matter. 
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ROTHERY, EMERY & PERKINS 


Fire, Life, Health, Accident, and Liability Insurance 


Telephones, Branch Exchange, 6030 Main 


MASON BLDG., 70 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL 41248 steer 


DANIEL D. LEE 


HORSES ARE CHARGED $3.00 FOR THE FIRST DAY, $1.50 A DAY THEREAFTER 
Dogs and Smaller Animals, soc. per Day 


HORSE AMBULANCE ON CALL 


Telephone Tremont g91 and 992 


Cor. Dedham 


CALLS MADE DAY AND NIGHT 


Dr. A.C. DANIELS 
ANIMAL REMEDIES 


For Horses, Cows, Dogs, Cats, Sheep and 
Swine, are the guaranteed kind, money 
refunded if not satisfied kind. Ask your 
dealer for them. Send for new books on 
any of these animals, ro cents. Dr. A. C. 
Daniels, 172 Milk Street, Boston. 


Industrial Securities 


Tax exempt in Massachusetts 
Yield 5% to 6% 


LISTS UPON APPLICATION 
HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


60 Congress Street 


Boston 


ESTABLISHED 1798 


RICHARD BRIGGS CO. 


Dinner Sets at moderate prices 
Glass Table Services 
Imported Novelties for June 
Weddings 


WIRTHMORE STOCK FEED 


Give this feed a trial and let the condition of your 
horses be the judge. Ask your grain dealer about the 
merits of WIRTHMORE STOCK FEED, manufactured 
by CHAS. M. COX CO., Chamber of Commerce, Boston. 


116 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


BIRD HOUSE 


Just the house to protect the 
birds. Made of galvanized iron, 
painted; is portable, easy to put 
together, and is shipped flat; 
size 6x10. Price, each, 75¢c., 

. Parcel Post, goc. Send for cir- 
cular of our new bird fountain. The M. D. JONES 
CO., 71-73 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 


FIFTY- FIFTH YEAR 
JOSEPH S. WATERMAN & SONS 
INCORPORATED 
Undertakers 


2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Telephones Roxbury 72, 73. 74 


OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 


is the best food 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


“OLD GRIST MILL” 


38 Charles River Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


19& 20, MARKET ST. 
BOS 


TON.MASS 


HARNESS AND HORSE GOODS 
Notice: — We will mail to any address in New England at 
cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive cheek pieces for open 
bridle such as were made by us for the M.S. P. C. A. 


BOSTON POTATO CHIP CO. 
118 CoMMERCIAL STREET, Boston 


Our stock is made fresh every day, and can 
be found on sale at all first-class grocery stores. 
It never becomes rancid. 


Breeders of SUNNYSIDE 
4 SHETLAND 

e 
Ponies PONY FARM 


Beautiful and intelligent 
little horses for children con- 
stantly on hand and for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Write for handsomely illus- 
trated pony catalogue to 
MILNE BROS. 

655 Eighth St.,Monmouth, Ill. 


ROBERT J. MILLER 
230 State Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Rospert & Co. 


Awnings, Tents, Flags 
Canopies, Covers 


Established in 1848 by Franklin Smith 


A.L. EASTMAN CO. 


Undertakers 
251 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
FIRST-CLASS APPOINTMENTS 
Telephone 2062 Oxford , 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 
Poultry, Pet Stock, and Horse Show Badges 
CELLULOID BUTTONS—ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
Write for SAMPLES and PRICES 
EHRMAN MFG. CO., P.O. Box K, Milford, N. H. 


“SOMETHING NEW” 


Spratt’s Kennel Midget Biscuits 


Try them. Send two cent stamp for “ Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Summer Board for Dogs and Cats 


Best of facilities. Ideal location. 
Animals called for and delivered. 
Address Georce B. Foss, M.D.V., 
134 Granite St., South Braintree, Mass. 
255 Northampton St., Boston. Tel. 1 Tremont. 


A 


PREE SU. Ts 


Europe’s Famous Humane Horseshoes 
Absolutely Non-Slipping Cushions 


Figure 1 Figure 2 Figure 3 Figure 4 


As first worn with hand-twisted — Half-worn showing rope filled | Bar Cat-Foots have no equal for © With rope removed where shoe 
tar-soaked rope wearing down with concrete like surface of frog pressure and tender feet. needs hot fitting. 
no faster than shoe. 7 sand and pebbles. 


FREE OFFER: To every elected officer, or sole agent in any 
town, of any humane society, we will furnish, charges prepaid, 
one set of Cat-Foot Shoes upon request and the name and address 
of applicant’s horseshoer, to whom they will be sent. Furnish size 
and state you will have same properly tried out at once and 
report thereon. 


Cat-Foot Horseshoes Have Been Used for Thirty Years in Germany 
Achieved Remarkable Success in America in 1912 


Cat-Foots are practically the only kind of shoes usedin | The great problem in shoeing city horses has always been 
leading German cities today. Hence they are not a fad or to use shoes that would firmly grip slippery asphalted and 
experiment. paved streets. Cat-Foots finally solve this _horseshoeing 

< other of Rubber and fiber combination shoes become obsolete with 
hy th f ful the advent of German Cat-Foots in this countty. Ordinary 
why they are worthy of careful study. combination shoes wear smooth, rot, tear, cramp the hoof and 

These shoes are made on the principle of a cat’s foot. The interfere with free circulation of air. 
tarred rope center makes a cushion for the horse and at the | Cat-Foots do none of these things and they last far longer. 
same time it picks up sand and stones which give an abso- || The tarred rope wears down only as fast and as far as the 
lutely non-slipping surface that bites into the asphalt and | plane of the shoe, and the friction surface remains, no 
other hard city pavements or roads. | matter how thin the shoe is worn. 


THE VETERINARY SURGEON-GENERAL OF THE IMPERIAL 
GERMAN ARMY—DR. BORN—RECOMMENDS CAT-FOOTS 


as superior to all other kinds of shoes in relieving and preventing from 50 to 75 per cent of all foot trouble and horse 
accidents and in vastly increasing the work which a horse can do without overstraining at all times of the year. 


HIS RECOMMENDATION IS YOUR GUIDE 
Send for booklet and insist that your horseshoer introduce these wonderful shoes. 


The Rowe Ring-Point Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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